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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
= 
RIDAY’S papers publish a Reuter’s telegram from Pre- 
toria declaring that the proposals as to the franchise 
endorsed by the Cape and the Free State Governments have 
been accepted by President Kruger. They are said to include 
the obtaining of the franchise after seven years, with retrospec- 
tive action. It is also said that the Transvaal Executive have 
withdrawn, thongh unwillingly, from their former extraor- 
dinary proposal that every would-be voter ought to go through 
a probationary period when he would neither be a British 
subject nor yet a Transvaal citizen. The details received of the 
scheme are, however, so confused and so ambiguous that we 
shall not attempt to criticise them further. We can only hope 
that they will prove acceptable to the British Government, and 
that they will not be rendered illusory by provisos of the 
kind on which President Kruger insisted when at Bloemfon- 
tein. Our Government ought, of course, to go as far as 
possible in the way of compromise, but to be content with 
sham concessions would be worse than useless. The only 
result would be that we should next year be confronted with 
another agitation. After a settlement has been arrived at 
the British Government must be in a position to say to the 
Outlanders :—‘ We have obtained for you a fair and reasonable 
settlement, and you must now put your own house in order 
and stop complaining to the Home Government.’ But we 
shall not be able to say that if we agree to an inadequate 
settlement. 





The agitation in Belgium, the gravity of which we have 
tried to explain elsewhere, has for the moment died away. 
On Friday week, after serious rioting in Brussels, during 
which the troops wounded a hundred citizens, there was a 
violent scene in the Chamber, blows being freely exchanged, 
and the Premier, who was himself struck, being called a 
“murderer.” He at last rose, and amidst profound agitation 
announced that the Government would “loyally consider ” 
“means of conciliation,” and the House broke up under an 
impression that the Electoral Bill would be withdrawn. This 
seems to be true, but the new plan to be proposed has not 
been divalged, and the parties still remain, as it were, under 
arms. The Liberals, Socialists, and Labour men areal! united, 
and demand universal suffrage with equal electoral districts, but 
the Clericals seem determined not to grant the latter proposition. 
They are afraid of being swamped by the townsmen, and want 
proportional representation for the towns only. It is very 
doubtful whether they will yield sufficiently to satisfy their 
opponents, and if they do not the Opposition, who are furiously 
excited, will almost certainly make some attempt at revolu- 
tion. -The King is deeply. concerned, and would probably 
grant universal suffrage without’ “ compensation,” «but the 
Clerical majority in the Chamber is verystudborn. There 
may be serious trouble in Belgium yet. 








attempts have been made to overturn the Cabinet, but none 
have been serious, the majority of Deputies rejoicing in their 
hearts that men have been found willing to sacrifice them- 
selves to the settlement of the Dreyfus affair. The last 
attempt was a vote of censure on the Government for order- 
ing that in all State or municipal contracts stipulations 
should be introduced securing to workmen a weekly holiday, 
fixed hours, a rate of wages equal to the average of the 
district, and restrictions on the employment of foreigners. 
M. Meéline, it would appear, fancied that these orders would 
be too Socialistic for the Moderates, and forgot that the 
Moderates have constituents who will be extremely pleased 
with them. The result was a vote by 358 to 186 postponing 
the discussion for a month,—that is, to a time when the 
Chamber will be in recess. It is nearly impossible to guess 
what the Chamber thinks of the Dreyfus case, and still 
more difficult to foresee what it will think when the second 
Court-Martial is over and the Deputies have been for three 
months in contact with their constituents. 


The Peace Congress at the Hague has failed. It was 
called together to devise a plan for reducing the armaments 
which press on the energies and prosperity of Europe, and on 
Monday week Germany, in a most energetic speech by her 
representative, Colonel von Schwartzhoff, positively refused 
to reduce. After denying, as we mentioned last week, that 
Germany was crushed by the weight of her armour, he 
refused even to consider a reduction of effectives for five 
years. The whole organisation of Germany, her system of 
education, the arrangement of her railways, the duration of 
her periods of service, were arranged with a view to the 
gradual increase of her strength, and to arrest that increase 
was to dislocate everything. She could not consent to do it. 
The delegates were electrified, they abandoned the dis- 
cussion, and as the adoption of arbitration has also 
been made purely voluntary the Congress will depart 
infructuous. All that will remain of it will be an idea, which 
may one day produce consequences. We have pointed out 
elsewhere, what Colonel von Schwartzhoff refrained from say- 
ing, that the whole system of conscription is fatal to reduc- 
tions, and that the only solid hope is such an improvement 
or alteration in the military art as will make of small armies 
the most effective form of defence. That idea is quite con- 
ceivable, though we seem so far from its realisation. The 
moment picked men are required conscription ceases to be 
useful. 


Some eight hundred menof different Earopean countries dis- 
tinguished in science or literature have signed a short address 
to the Czar praying him in most respectful language 
to attend to the prayers of his Finnish subjects, as expressed 
in their petition of February 22nd. The address was carried 
to St. Petersburg by a deputation of six professors, all 
eminent, who sought an audience of the Czar. They were 
most politely received by the Minister of the Interior, but 
informed, however, that their address could not be presented. 
They could hardly have expected any other result of their 
effort, as no Government, not even that of Great Britain, will 
endure foreign interference between itself and its subjects, 
bat they may have done good nevertheless. The Czar was 
probably not aware that in creating such discontent in 
Finland, hitherto a perfectly loyal province, he was attract- 
ing the attention of all Europe. It is not probable that 
the policy of Russifying Finland as well as Poland 
will -be abandoned, for it is dear to the Orthodox 
Church as ‘well as to the dominant party in Russia, ~ 
bat it may be urged with less vehemence and more 
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attention to the wishes of the people. In a Rescript 
addressed to the Governor of Finland, published on July 4th, 
the Emperor denies that he intends to abolish the “ special 
organisation of Finland in regard to internal legislation,” but 
declares that his new organic law, the one complained of, 
“will remain unshakable.” 


The Duke of Connaught has finally decided not to give up 
his prospects in Great Britain for the sake of his reversionary 
right to the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. He has accordingly 
renounced the succession to the duchy for himself and his 
heirs, and it passes to the young Duke of Albany, who, with 
his mother, will reside in Coburg and be educated as a 
German Prince. He is only fifteen, and for the present the 
right to the Regency is settled on the Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, who is the Emperor William’s candidate for the 
throne. The Coburgers seem content, but the motive 
of the whole transaction is not yet clearly explained, 
and there is a suspicion abroad that the Emperor William 
desires to oust the English Coburgs, and secure a Duke who 
shall have no connection with that detestably Liberal country. 
If he succeeds, relatives of our Queen and her husband will 
have lost three thrones, Hanover, Brunswick, and Saxe- 
Coburg, in less than a generation. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that although Prince Alfred, the reigning Duke, is 
in very bad healtb, he may live many years. 


There has been rioting in Barcelona, Valencia, Saragossa, 
and some other cities of Spain, but we see no reason to appre- 
hend that they portend arevolation. Their cause is doubtless 
general discontent and disillusionment, but their pretext is the 
Budget, which does notinterest thesoldiers, who have inall cases 
promptly supported authority. The regular course has been 
for the mob to rise, for the police to be beaten, for the Mayor 
to “transfer his functions and responsibility” to the ofticer 
commanding the garrison, and for the mob to subside sullenly 
into tranquillity. Risings are formidable in Spain when the 
troops begin them, or do not end them when ordered. 


Captain Dreyfus was relanded on French soil on Sunday 
night at Port Haliguen, Quiberon. Thence he was carried by 
train to Rennes, where he was confined in the military prison, 
His wife, however, and his counsel are admitted to see him 
every day. The debarkation was managed with the utmost 
secrecy in a storm of rain, the prisoner’s carriage was sur- 
rounded by gendarmes, and all movements were made so 
rapidly that it was difficult to see him and impossible to shoot 
him. It was, we believe, against an assassination, not against 
a rising, that the Government took the precautions, which, as 
they were successfal, are condemned as ridiculous. The 
prisoner, who must be a marvel of fortitude, appears to be in 
fair health, though aged by confinement, his bearing is that 
of an officer, and his brain is as sound and quick as 
ever. He gave way once for a moment on hearing 
that he was still a prisoner committed for trial, having 
fancied that the decision of the Court of Cassation would 
liberate him; but be speedily recovered, and though he 
knew nothing of the history of his case, mastered in 
three days the bewildering mass of new facts, so as to be 
already prepared for his defence. The trial, it is said, will be 
postponed till August, but it is probable that the Government 
circulate this statement to keep away the crowds, which might 
otherwise make “demonstrations”” The Ministers evidently 
expect an attempt to kill Dreyfus, and we should therefore 
anticipate an early trial and a speedy verdict. Of the 
character of that verdict Europe has no doubt, but there is 
evidently doubt in France, the idea being that if the officers 
acauit they will be marked down by the General Staff as 
“men ill-fitted for commands.” 


It is almost incredible when said of an experienced Judge, 
but we are almost inclined to imagine that M. Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire really believes Captain Dreyfus to be guilty. He 
recently received a letter, signed “ Karl,” asserting that the 
writer possessed conclusive proofs of Dreyfus’s guilt, and if 
250 francs were sent he would go to Basle and fetch them. 
The money was sent, only to prodace a second letter: 
forwarded through a “veiled lady,” requesting 300 francs 
more because the writer had already spent so much. M. de 


— 
a year in order to spite his Dreyfusard colleagues, that 
the money was a difficulty to him, but he sent it 
and thereby produced a third letter returning his money 
and telling him that he had been hoaxed. The whole corre, 
spondence, which reads like a chapter from one of Gaboriay, 
novels, has been published in the Figaro, and M. de Beaute, 
paire is laughed at by all Paris. Credality of that imbeoj), 
character is only born of faith. M. de Beaurepaire wag 
apparently so convinced of Dreyfus’s guilt that he fancied it 
certain to be proved somehow, and he leaped at the Tong. 
delayed “proof” coming from “ Karl,” and even pledged 
himself to the public to produce crushing evidence at the 
trial. He is a fool clearly, self-confessed, but the ney 
revelation of his folly rather raises than lowers one’s opinioy 
of M. de Beaurepaire’s morality. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, June 30th, the Irish 
Estimates being under discussion, Mr. Swift MacNeill com. 
plained that he had not been allowed to examine certain 
historical papers in Dublin Castle which have to do with ths 
Rebellion of 1798 and the Union, though Mr. Froude and Mr, 
Lecky had been allowed access to them. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
defended the partiality shown to Mr. Lecky by declaring that 
while he (Mr. Lecky) wished to use the papers for serious 
historical purposes, Mr. Swift MacNeill only wanted to use 
them for partisan purposes,—and instanced the fact that he 
had published two documents which he was allowed to see, in 
the Freeman’s Journal. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bryce sup. 
ported Mr. MacNeill, and the latter declared that England 
was very much behind other countries in the matter of access 
to historical documents. 


We think, on the whole, that Mr. Gerald Balfour and 

the Irish authorities are quite right to keep their secret 
papers from the public, but clearly they ought not to have 
made any exceptions to such arule. In England no political 
paper a hundred years old would do mischief, but in Ireland, 
where people have much longer memories, things are very 
Cifferent. Ifa paper were found in the Home Office showing 
that a man who had always been believed to bea friend of 
the Cato Street conspirators was really a spy, his great-grand- 
children would probably never hear of the discovery. In 
Ireland the descendants of a newly-discovered spy of a 
hundred years ago would instantly become objects of public 
odiaw, and the talk of blood-money and the like would 
never leave them. Records that are capable of doing such 
injuries to innocent people are wild beasts that must be 
kept under lock and key, and not given to people like Mr, 
Swift MacNeill to let loose all over Ireland. 
In the House of Commons on Monday Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach explained the terms upon which the Government have 
agreed to take over the Niger Company’s dominions. The 
Government 1s to pay the Company £865,000 in respect. of 
the various properties it possesses, including the land it 
obtained by treaties with native chiefs and its steamers 
and buildings, and henceforth the Company will reniain 
as a purely trading Company. The Company also parts 
with all its mineral rights, but the Government agree for 
ninety-nine years to give the Company half the proceeds 
of any royalties they may receive in Northern Nigeria,— 
probably the most highly mineralised portion of the 
territories taken over. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in ‘the 
course of his speech incidentally drew a very strong 
indictment against government by chartered companies, 
and pointed out all the inconveniences, political and 
commercial, that are connected with that very dangerous 
and expensive form of Empire-building,—an indictment with 
which we heartily agree. After some random criticisms 
passed by Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Dillon—criticisms which 
were so exaggerated and unfair that we do not doubt that 
they inclined the House to approve the bargain made with 
the Niger Company—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach obtained the 
closure of the discussion, and then got his financial Resolution 
passed by a majority of 122 (223 to 101). 


As we have explained elsewhere, we cannot but hold the 
bargain a very improvident one from the national point of 
view—especially as regards the astonishing ninety-nine years 





Beaurepaire is so poor, having resigned his salary of £1,200 


grant of half the mineral royalties in Northern Nigeriamand 
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- we regard the precedent set as most dangerous. We entirely 


endorse everything said as to the good management of the 
Niger Company and as tothe perfect freedom of its managers 
and directors from any suspicion of stock-jobbing, and we 
most gladly express our belief that England possesses no 


_ more honourable, high-minded, and patriotic public man than 


Sir George Goldie. Heis an Empire-builder of whom we can 
all be proud, and both in the work of conquest and of 
administration his record is without a stain. It seems to us, 
however, that the Government have relieved the Niger 
Company of the onerous part of the work it undertook under 
the Charter—i.ec., the administration of Nigeria—and left it 
the profitable part—i.c., the trading facilities which belong 
ty an old-established and once privileged corporation—plus 
balf the mineral royalties in Northern Nigeria for ninety- 
nine years and a sum of £865,000 in cash. If this precedent 
is to be followed—and how it is to be avoided we do not see 
—we shall some day have to pay the other African char- 
tered company large sums in order to induce it to give up 
its onerous liabilities, while keeping all its special material 
advantages. 


On Thursday the House of Commons considered the Lords’ 
amendments to the London Government Bill, the most im- 
portant being the amendment disqualifying women from 
being Aldermen or Councillors in the new Metropolitan 
Boroughs. Mr. Courtney proposed a compromise under 
which women might be chosen as Councillors, but not as 
Aldermen, his chief argument being that women ought not 
to be deprived of a privilege which they had held and made 
a worthy use of in the past. Mr. Balfour followed, and 
declared that the question of the moment was “whether it 
was in the interests of the Bill which we are desirous of 
passing that we should enter into a contest with the Upper 
House on this question.” The Government were unanimously 
of opinion that it was not in the interests of the Bill to do so. 
Mr. Balfour at the same time expressed his own personal 
regret that public opinion was bent on resisting the equality 
of women and men in connection with these municipal bodies. 
Mr. Labouchere, of course, supported the Lords, and inferred 
what we expect is very near the truth, that the action of the 
Lords really expressed the wishes of the majority of the Com- 
mons. On the division the Motion to agree with the Lords was 
carried by a majority of 69 (246 to 177). The new London 
Boroughs will, therefore, in the matter of women members 
be exactly in the position of the ordinary municipalities. 





On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain gave a personal explanation 
in regard to the unworthy, and even ridiculous, insinuations 
that had been made against him in regard to the buying out 
of the Niger Company, owing to the fact that he had taken a 
certain number of shares in the original Company. His 
total investment, be explained, was only £3,000. When the 
question of the possible revocation of the Charter came 
before the Government, he took the opportunity to inform the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues of the fact that he had 
some interest in the Company; and he begged, therefore, to 
be excused from offering any opinion on the transaction, or 
taking any part whatever in the negotiations. These negotia- 
tions had been entirely in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. “I did not know of the result,” added Mr. 
Chamberlain, “until the matter was substantially settled.” 
No reasonable person, of course, required that explanation to 
make him feel certain that Mr. Chamberlain’s action in the 
matter had been perfectly free from any sordid considerations. 
His political record as a whole affords ample guarantees for his 
political honour. Our readers know our views as to the 
directorships question, but we have always held that it would 
be preposterous to make an inquisition into the investments 
of our public men. On both sides their honour can be, and 
should be, implicitly trasted. Directorships are entirely 
different. There men are trustees for the shareholders, and 
so have a conflict of interest. Plenty of men, though they 
would not trouble their heads for an instant about their own 
shares, would be compelled by a sense of loyalty to a com- 
pany as an institution to consider its interests. 


There have been two by-elections during the week, both 
declared on Thursday. The first, in the Osgoldcross 
division, was caused by the resignation of Sir John Austin, 
who qguarrelled with his caucus on the liquor question. He 








sought re-election, and was opposed by a temperance 
candidate, Mr. Roberts. The result was the defeat of Mr. 
Roberts by 2,925 votes, the figures being,—Mr. Austin, 5,818, 
and Mr. Roberts, 2,893. The result has, of course, no party 
significance, but it will not make ordinary Liberal Members 
more amenable to semperance pressure. A more exciting 
contest was that at Oldham, where two seats held by Unionists 
became vacant, and where row two Home-rulers, Mr. 
Emmott and Mr. Runciman, have been returned by a mean 
majority of 1,410, the figures being :—Mr. A. Emmott (R.), 
12,976 ; Mr. W. Runciman (R.), 12,770; Mr. Winston 
S. Churchill (U.), 11,477; Mr. J. Mawdsley (U.), 11,449. 
Considerable interest was created by the election, owing to 
the fact that Mr. Winston Churchill appears to approach 
political problems somewhat in the spirit of his father, and 
that Mr. Mawdsley, though a Lancashire Labour leader, is a 
Conservative in politics, That astonishes people who know 
nothing of the working classes, and do not realise that as 
many varieties of opinion are to be found among people who 
work with their hands as among those whowork with their heads, 
or do not work at all. It would be idle to deny that the loss 
of the two seats at Oldham is for the moment a blow to the 
Ministry, but we must not forget that such blows are very 
soon forgotten when they do not imperil the majority—which 
this blow most certainly does not. 


The official returns of the receipts into the Exchequer for 
the first quarter of the financial year, which ended June 30th, 
were issued last Saturday. Compared with the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year, there was a net increase of 
£1,805,932, the receipts aggregating £25,893,778. In addition, 
£1,880,820 was paid to the Local Taxation Account, bringing 
the total yield of revenue to £27,774,598. If this rate of 
increase were to continue throughout the year, the next 
Budget would show a surplus of five or six millions in 
spite of the increased expenditure, but such a vast increase 
of revenue is hardly likely. In all probability, however, 
there will be a surplus, for, unless we should unhappily get 
engaged in war, there is no likelihood of any very great 
expenditure in the way of supplementary estimates. 


A number of influential English Churchmen, headed by 
the Bishop of Hereford, have signed and published a Report 
containing certain resolutions on the state of the Church 
passed at a Conference held last April. With a good part of 
the resolutions we are in strong personal sympathy. For 
example, we heartily endorse the determination to support the 
“ Protestant and comprehensive character” ot the Church, 
provided that “ Protestant” is used in the sense that Mr. 
Balfour has employed it, and not as a party term, which takes 
away with one hand what “comprehensive” gives with the 
other. Again, no object can be higher than “to guard and 
cherish the great heritage of religious freedom and progress 
secured to the English people at the Reformation.” With 
the passage on the confessional we are, again, in personal 
sympathy, and could accept it without any reservation. 


Speaking generally, we can only say that we want the 
maximuw, and not the minimum, of comprehension and 
liberty, and that neither on the Ritualistic nor on the 
extreme Broad Church side would we exclude any man 
from the Church who conscientiously and reverently 
desired to be included. In onr belief, the work laid upon the 
English Church is to show the Christian world how compre- 
hension may be combined with true religious earnestness-and 
spiritual vigour. The fight will not always be over crosses, 
candles, and unauthorised services, but over matters more 
purely spiritual, and requiring an even greater extension of 
the spirit of comprehension. If and when such a struggle 
comes, we desire profoundly that Churchmen of the kind who 
signed these resolutions shall be able to say that they have 
never refused, even in the slightest degree, the comprehension 
they demand. But, though in many ways to be commended, 
the resolutions as a whole hardly seem to us to be sufficiently 
inspired by the essential spirit of comprehension,—a spirit 
which, we believe, is to be found at its best in the attitude of 
the present Primate of All England. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 1073. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— ~—— 
THE TRANSVAAL AND THE EMPIRE. 


Ww have the greatest possible respect for Olive 
Schreiner’s intentions in regard to the Transvaal 
crisis, and we feel that every plea for peace should, primd 
facie, be listened to with sympathy. Yet, in spite of 
our feeling on these points, we are bound to say that 
anything more unreasonable and perverse than the main 
contention of her appeal to the British people just 
issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton (“ An English 
South-African’s View of the Situation,” price 1s.) we 
cannot imagine. In effect, Olive Schreiner implores the 
people of this country not to make in the 'l'ransvaal the 
mistake which they made in America a hundred and 
twenty years ago. She draws an eloquent picture of 
Franklin standing up before the Lords of Council, really 
fighting for England, though treated as her enemy ; 
and she tells us very truly that “ England recognises now 
that it was he who tried to save an Empire for her, 
and that the men who flouted and browbeat him lost it.” 
If such words were only used as an argument to prevent 
Englishmen from talking wildly about traitors, and from 
treating those Dutch citizens of the Empire who are 
inclined to side with President Kruger with harshness 
and injustice, we should have nothing to say against 
them. They would be wise and necessary words. But, as 
we understand her, Olive Schreiner goes much further, 
and with all the passionate rhetoric at her command, 
urges that the British Government are re-acting the 
parts of George III., Grafton, and Lord North when 
they demand that the majority of the white men 
in the Transvaal shall be treated, not as if they 
were the subjects of a despotic Monarchy, but as 
free men, and allowed to obtain those political rights 
which they could obtain at will in America, in the 
Free State, and in the Cape, Natal, Canada, and 
Australia. She speaks as if the analogy were complete, 
and as if once again this country were making the fatal 
error of trying, in her own selfish interests, to constrain 
the children who have left her shores; in fact, as if she 
were trying to conquer and subjugate the people of South 
Africa as once she tried to conquer and subjugate the 
people of New England. Such “heady” exaggeration as 
this is to be deeply deplored, for the harm it may do in 
exciting Dutch feeling is incalculable. Consider for a 
moment how false is Olive Schreiner’s analogy. In 
the case of America we tried to tax the people of our 
colonies, and to force them to obey laws not passed by the 
representatives of their own inhabitants, but by the 
British Parliament, and finally we went to war rather than 
admit their claim to self-government. What is the case 
now? At the urgent request of those who represent the 
majority of the inhabitants of the Transvaal, supported 
by the majority of the people of Natal and by nearly half 
the white inhabitants of Cape Colony, we ask that the 
despotic Boer oligarchy in the Transvaal shall give the 
right of self-government to the people of the Transvaal. 
We do not want to tax the people of the Transvaal, we 
do not want to govern them from London, we do not ask 
that British subjects shall have any special and peculiar 
privileges, we do not attempt to annex the Republic. We 
merely ask that those of the white inhabitants who have 
resided and who mean to go on residing in the Transvaal 
shall be allowed to become citizens of the Republic, and 
shall be given rights which would be withbeld from 
them in no really free community in the world,—-rights 
which, for example, would be theirs in Western Australia 
within a couple of years or less after their landing. 
[Western Australia is a good example, for the conditions 
are very much the same as in the Transvaal, since there 
also a great influx of newcomers has swamped the old 
agricultural settlers.| To infer, then, that Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet is playing the part of Lord North and his col- 
leagues is utterly preposterous, and shows how fatally a 
brilliant and well-meaning woman of letters may allow 

her mind to be clouded by passion and sentiment. It is 

a disagreeable task to have to coerce the stubborn 
rulers of Pretoria, and requires steady nerves and well- 

balanced minds, and the burden of that task is not made 


confusing than an unsound historic parallel, we will 
adduce one proof of the absurdity of the contention that 
the British Government is pursuing the monstrous policy of 
Grafton and North. All men will agree with us that the 
people of Canada and of Australia are at this moment as 
determined as ever were the Americans to resist dictatien 
from the Mother-country, and to rule themselves instead 
of being ruled from England. Even the mere appearance 
of interference is rejected with the utmost vehemence, 
and if the Imperial Government were to try to coerce a 
self-governing Colony in the smallest degree, not only 
would the particular Colony resist, but it would be 
supported by every other self-governing Colony in the 
Empire. On the absoluteness of their right to self-govern- 
ment the Colonies speak with one voice. If, then, the 
Imperial Government were really doing what Olive 
Schreiner infers they are doing, we may be certain that 
Colonial sympathy would be united in denouncing the 
action of Britain. If we were in truth stamping on 
freedom in South Africa, the Colonies would not endure 
such a spectacle for an instant. They would tell the 
Mother-country in language which she dare not ignore, 
that she must no longer act the part of the tyrant 
in South Africa. But what is it that our Colonies 
are saying at this moment? Instead of showing any 
anxiety as to our action, instead of warning us that we 
must not interfere in South Africa, instead of trying to 
hold us back, they are urging us to go forward and to 
force President Kruger to yield to the demands of the 
Outlanders. And they do this because they know 
that Lord Salisbury is not Lord North, and because 
they realise that we are not consulting our own selfish 
interests in South Africa, but are trying to obtain 
justice and the rights of free men for citizens of the 
British Empire. They know that the material interests 
of the Mother-country would be far better served by. 
leaving matters alone, and that a cynical indifference to 
the case of the Outlanders would save us much monev 
and much anxiety. They realise that our action is based 
upon the sense of our trusteeship for the Empire as a 
whole, and because we feel that the Australians, the 
Canadians, and the Englishmen who go to the Transvaal 
to live have a right to claim our protection, even if 
affording them that protection is an onerous task. In 

truth, if opinion within the self-governing communities of 
the Empire is at all against us in the present crisis, it is 

because we have not done enough rather than because we 
are doing too much to support the cause of the Outlanders. 

We venture to assert, indeed, that if the question of what 
terms as to their political rights ought to be insisted 

on in the case of the Outlanders, were to be referred to the 

peoples of Canada and Australasia, we should obtain an 

answer which would embarrass Mr. Chamberlain, not by 

its lukewarmness but by its vehemence. The men of the 

Dominion that is, and of the Commonwealth that is soon 

to be, know well what unjust Imperial interference means, 

and know how to resent it. We may bequite sure, then, that 

if Olive Schreiner’s view was right, Australia would not be 

offering troops to help the Colonial Office in its work. 


It is with real regret that we have been forced to speak 
of Olive Schreiner’s appeal as we have spoken of it, for 
we do not forget that in many ways her influence has been 
—_ for good in South Africa. She has raised her voice 
oudly and fearlessly against many of the demoralising 
influences that exist in South African politics, and she has 
spoken out bravely against the cruelty practised on the 
natives. It is painful, therefore, to see her unconsciously 
misleading public opinion on a vital issue. We do not 
blame her for one moment for her Dutch sympathies. 
She has every right, not only to her own view, but to 
express it as strongly as she likes. What we do object 
to, and what we must most earnestly protest against, 
is her attempt to throw odium upon the action of the 
Government by the use of an utterly false and misleading 
analogy. 

But though her feelings have so greatly mis- 
led Olive Schreiner in the particular case named, 
there are plenty of things in her little book which 
are sound and thoughtful, and filled with the best 





easier by such excitable and unreal appeals as that of 
Olive Schreiner. 


form of Imperial patriotism,—for of Olive Schreiner’s 
patriotic intentions we have no doubt whatever. Here is 
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Lest any portion of the public mind should be confused A 
by Olive Schreiner’s bad history, and nothing is more © 
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n of Empire :—“ We too have had our vision of 

We have seen as in a dream the Empire of 
England as a great, banyan tree ; silently, with the falling 
of the dew and the dropping of the rain, it has extended 
itself ; its branches have drooped down and rooted them- 
selves in the earth; in it all the fowl of heaven have 
taken refuge, and under its shade all the beasts of the 
field have lain down to rest. Can we change it for a upas 
tree, whose leaves distil poison, and which spells death to 
those who have lain down in peace under its shadow ? 
That is as excellent in substance as in form ; but how 
strange that Olive Schreiner should not have imagination 
enough to be able to put herself in the place of the 
British Government and of the Outlanders. If she had, 
she would surely see that unless we, the trustees of the 
British Empire, can give protection to all its citizens, it will 
indeed be a upas tree. Cannot Olive Schreiner understand 
that we cannot only think of the racial feelings of the Cape 
Dutch, but that we must think also of our people in Natal, 
in the Cape,and, last but not least, in the Transvaal? We 
donot want the Dutch in South Africa to call the Empire 
the upas tree, but in avoiding that evil we must not fall 
into the worse error of making all the British in South 
Africa call it the upas tree. In such a dilemma, and if 
we must offend one side or the other, it is clear that we 
should decide as justice and reason demand; and who 
can think the matter out clearly and deny that justice 
and reason are on the side of those who ask for equal 
rights for all the white inhabitants of the Transvaal, and 
against those who wish to stereotype and make permanent 
the power of the corrupt little oligarchy at Pretoria? 
We can understand a belated follower of Lord Eldon 
declaring that justice and reason are on the side of 
oligarchy, but we who are not ashamed to proclaim 
ourselves as upholders of the democratic principle can 
support no such view. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S DECISION NOT TO 
DISARM. 


HE Czar must be content with the glory of having 
conceived a great philanthropic idea which may one 

day bear fruit. For the present his main proposal, the 
one, indeed, on the necessity of which he based his sum- 
mons to Europe, the reduction of armaments, has been 
totally defeated. The German delegates at the Hague 
refused in the most decisive and outspoken way to adhere 
to it, and as Germany possesses the strongest Army and 
occupies the centre of Hurope that refusal at once reduced 
the project to an academic proposition. England is not 
armed in the military sense, and the Powers of the Con- 
tinent cannot disarm while the strongest of them an- 
nounces in: 80 many words its resolve to increase its 
strength.. The failure, as all the delegates recognise, is 
complete, and. there is a disposition to cast grave blame 
upon the German Emperor as its author ; but we cannot 
think that just. The truth is the proposal was generally 
inconsistent with the conditions of modern Continental 
life, and specially inconsistent with the situation of 
Germany. To all who could reason coolly it stood 
condemned from the beginning. The nations have 
universally adopted conscription, that is, compulsory 
military service, as their method of recruiting, and 
they are all except Russia in that stage of civilisation 
when conscription to be bearable must be universal. 
It may be a duty, as Colonel Schwartzhoff says, but 
it is a duty which everybody loathes. Every cause 
of exemption except physical incapacity is regarded with 
an angry suspicion which sends even those who hope to 
be priests into the ranks. It is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the “ one-year rule” is maintained in favour of 
the cultivated, upon the ground that they learn obedience | 
more quickly than the ignorant do, and any further 
exemptions would stir up deep and bitter social rancour. 
Yet if less than the whole population is to be drilled there 
must be large exemptions, and those exemptions, almost as a 
matter of course, would benefit the well-to-do. No such 
risk of sociai dislocation can be run; and the Czar was i!l- 
advised when, forgetting that outside Russia opinion is 
important, he made his philanthropical proposal. It is 
quite possible, of course, that conscription in its modern 
form may one day be given up. Some great soldiers, it 
13 said, already anticipate a time when, owing to the’ 











improvement of weapons, to the fast increasing use o/ 
machinery in battle, and to the necessity, therefore, for 
trusting only to picked men, small armies niay be more 
effective than large, and may prove as superior to less 
instructed masses as Englishmen showed themselves to 
the Dervishes of the Soudan. That is partly the case 
even now when one General is a soldier of genius and his 
opponent only an average officer, and scientific improve- 
ments may heighten disparities to a degree of which we 
have no conception. Twenty thousand men armed with 
repeating rifles would defeat a hundred thousand armed 
with bows and arrows. That is quite certain, and indi- 
cates in a rough way a possible line of change in military 
armaments. At present, however, great armies are a 
necessity, the only way to raise great armies is the con- 
scription, the conscription must be universal, and “ reduc- 
tion of armaments” means therefore an impossible 
disorganisation of the nation which consents to be 
reduced. This difficulty seems to us to be final, and 
would be so even if the nations were all honest; 
and they would not be honest. The ablest soldiers 
would be always intent on deceiving the world 
as Stein deceived Napoleon, and would contrive by 
drill in the schools, by new developments of artillery, by 
an enormous increase of the drilled forces in civil employ, 
and by encouraging secret drilling, to make the reduc- 
tions purely nominal, and to be ready in the hour of need 
with huge masses of men sufficiently trained to obey, 
provided with all weapons, and capable, through rail- 
ways specially constructed with that object, of most 
rapid concentration. Nothing could prevent this except 
incessant espionage by foreign experts, and their reports 
and the complaints arising from them would be the most 
frequent causes of war. 

This is the truth, and it is perfectly natural that 
Germany should be the Power to give it outspoken ex- 
pression. She does not arm for the sake of arming, but 
under the pressure of a terrible fear. She, a nation of 
forty millions, with an uncertain ally of forty millions 
more, is threatened on two sides at once by martial nations 
whose population, equally brave with her own, exceeds, 
when taken together, a hundred and fifty millions. She has 
two to one against her even if Austria proves loyal, and if 
Austria does not, she has four to one. No proportionate 
reduction can alter that disparity, or take away the conse- 
quent necessity for making of every man in Germany a 
trained soldier. To do more than that is impossible, and 
the ruler’s conscience is therefore relieved ; but to do less 
than that would appear dishonourable as well as foolish, 
a wilful submission to the chance of successful invasion. 
Even when every man has been called out, Germany will 
be comparatively weak in numbers, and the difference has 
to be made up, as Colonel Schwartzhoff pointed out in his 
able speech, by an organisation which involves the whole 
structure of the Empire, from the system of education to 
the management of railways. That organisation works 
automatically, and its basis is the intention that with a 
growing population, every year should find the Army just 
a little stronger. Even a reduction for five years, even a 
pause in the multiplication of resources for war, is impos- 
sible under such circumstances without a dislocation of all 
the arrangements of the Empire. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that the Emperor refused to consent, or blame 
him for his refusal, while we must praise him for being 
frank instead of diplomatic in the statement which his 
delegates were instructed to convey. His Army would 
never have forgiven his “weakness” if he had yielded, and 
even his subjects in civil life would have doubted whether 
he had not postponed bis obvious duty to a philanthropic 
dream. 

Is there, then, no hope that the burden of armaments which 
now weighs on the nations will be speedily diminished ? 
Very little indeed, we should say, while the gigantic bulk 
of Russia hangs like a thunder-cloud upon the Eastern 
frontier of Europe. We are not of those, as our readers 
know, who regard that Empire with perpetual suspicion 
or hate, or who believe that she is governed by evil genii 
animated by an undying malignity towards the remainder 
of the world. The Russian bogey theory of international 
politics, which still weighs so heavily on some minds, is 
nonsense, but it cannot be denied that while Russia remains, 
as at present, a purely military State, the disarmament of 
the remainder of Europe is practically impossible. The 
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France; the German Staff and the British Admiralty 
would be wild with suspicion ; and, as in 1830, all Europ: 
would be compelled to intervene to prevent a genera) 
conflagration. It is the most difficult thing in th, 
world to make a ring round a great political fire 
and the Powers of Europe were never more disunited 0, 
more jealous of any one among them obtaining th 
|smallest advantage. It is all very well to say that with 
| Germany, Austria, and Great Britain in momentary accord, 
| France could not move; but for France to see a Re 
publican Belgium crushed without striking a blow woul 
be an unspeakable humiliation, while the quiescence of 
Russia could not be depended on. The Romanoffs do no} 
; love Republics, but neither do they love the Coburgs. 
'and if war once began, the military party in Russia, 
always the strongest single party in the State, might 
carry away the Czar. At all events, it is certain that the 
commotion would be profound, that panic would be widely 
diffused, and that every State would receive a fresh 
warning to leave off dreaming of peace and to furbish up 
its arms. That is not an incentive, God knows, which 
Europe just now needs. 








nations will not consent to run the risk of being conquered 
by a lower civilisation. The only hope we see of great 
reductions in armaments while Russia remains military 
is such a change in the art of war, still far distant, that 
numbers shall become of less importance, and armies of 
picked men be as effective as the huge masses now placed 
upon the field. That is rather a dream than a hope; 
and if -we could move those who rule mankind we should 
look rather in a different direction, viz., to the better 
utilisation of barrack life, so that it should become for 
each man who passed through it the most effective of all 
training schools. The recruit should come out of it 
better-informed, wider-brained, and healthier than he 
went in. That happens already, we believe, in some of 
the best regiments, but it should be the universal ideal 
carried out with a relentless persistence such as now 
makes instant obedience to an order almost instinctive 
To secure that, however, we need much abler non-com- 
missioned officers, a self-restraint among masses of rough 
men such as rarely comes from any but religious influence, 
and the consent of the nations to pecuniary sacrifices even 
more “burdensome” than the present. We shall not 
obtain those things, and must perforce fall back upon 
what is virtually the present system, the making of 
armies and alliances so strong, and peoples so civilised, 
that their rulers shall shrink, with a fear that is half 
moral and half personal, from the awful risks involved in 
modern war, and shall thus be induced to abstain from 
adding to the burden caused by armaments the still greater 
burden which would be produced by frequently using 
them. For the moment the mighty armaments prevent 
war as smaller armaments might not do, and that is their | 
best, indeed their only adequate, justification. 





The danger has, we suppose, for the moment been 
soothed away; but it has not been removed, probably 
cannot be removed, while the conditions which produce it 
continue to exist. The Belgians, who are commonly sup. 
posed to be so prosperous and pacific, are divided by 
differences of race, creed, and social condition more 
'violent than exist in Ireland, where, at all events, 
all alike, with insignificant exceptions, speak one 
tongue. The French-speaking Belgians despise the 
Flemish-speaking Belgians, and the Flemish-speaking 
Belgians detest the French-speaking Belgians, with a 
rancour only concealed by the long habit of living 
and acting together,—a habit which, remember, has not 
prevented the same contempts and aversions from con- 
| tinuing to exist in Ireland. The Clericals and the Secu- 
| larists hate each other as only religious parties can hate; 
|far more than Catholics and Protestants in any of the 

countries where the two creeds stand side by side. The 
| Secularist seems to the Clerical a blasphemer, against 
| whom almost all devices are justifiable, while the Clerical 
| is held by the Secularist to be a kind of evil fool, from 
whom nothing is to be expected except cunningly concealed 
malignity. The possessors of property expect that the 
“ugly rush ” which used to be talked of in England will 
‘occur to-morrow, while the wage receivers declare that 
| they are worked to death for the benefit of others, who 
| will not leave them so much as a living wage. There 1s, 
| too, some justice in these complaints, for the Socialists of 
Belgium are very fierce, and if they got their way would 
not talk much of compensations, while the mass of the 
labourers are badly paid and work an unreasonable number 
of hours,—a grievance not in the least soothed away by 
| the occurrence of numerous Church festivals. It is little 
‘relief to a man who must work fourteen hours a day 
for a week to be told that a fortnight hence there will 
| be a festival of St. Ernulphus. And lastly, these three 
causes of division and hatred constantly march together, 
With the inhabitants of the cities all rioting and killing the the French-speaking Secularist being the impoverished 
officials, the Government would have been compelled to | workman, and the Flemish-speaking Catholic either a 
resort to force, and it is by no means clear that force was | peasant or one of the better-paid. All, too, display when 
decidedly on their side. The Belgian Army is not a caste | excited a noteworthy fierceness of temper, a readiness to 
widely separated in feeling from the people; it has no instinc- | shed blood, and a disposition to push every quarrel into a 
tive devotion to the Clerical party, and it has no great soldier | sort of war,—tendencies visible throughout the history of 
whom it admires or to whom it is attached. The King is | the country. There is always a possibility of revolution 
distrusted and disliked both personally and politically ; , under such conditions, and one does not perceive what 
and the dynasty, which has no historic connection with | change would permanently remove them. The Belgians 
Belgium, has never taken root in the soil as_ the | are free enough, though their Electoral Law is a bad one. 








THE AGITATION IN BELGIUM. 


HE recent explosion of political feeling in Bel- 
gium was a much more serious event than was 
quite understood in this country. It might have in- 
volved all Europe, as, indeed, it may even vet. 
There was revolution in the air, and a _ revolution 
in Belgium would gravely affect the military position 
both of France and Germany, would rouse keen sus- 
picions and apprehensions in this country, and would 
perturb all the dynasties with fears of coming change. 
The new Electoral Bill drove the Liberals and Socialists ot 
the little kingdom into one another’s arms—both believing 
that it would give the Clericals a permanent hold on 
power—and whenever these two parties are united they 
control the majority of the Belgian people. That majority 
is a most dangerous one. It controls all the cities, and it 
includes hundreds of thousands of men who resent their 
economic condition with justifiable bitterness, and who 
are penetrated with a tradition of victories achieved by 
insurrection. At the same time, they have no pacific vent 
for their discontents, for the suffrage gives double votes to 
the well-to-do, and secures to both Liberals and labourers 
on all economic or religious questions a certainty of defeat. 











Bernadottes, for example, have done in Sweden. If the 
Revolutionists had been beaten, they would have appealed 
to France, where Belgium is regarded as a reversionary 
estate; while if they had been victorious, they might— 
in our judgment, they certainly would—have proclaimed 
a Republic. That would have irritated every Court in 
Europe, our own included, the idea of Courts being that 
Republicanism is a political disease which, unless stamped 
out in time or isolated, is sure to spread. Stamping out 
means a military occupation by some Power, which would 
probably bring on war at once; and the isolation of 
Belgium is, from its geographical position and the 
»eculiarities of its population, next to impossible. A 
Republican Belgium would be of necessity an appanage of 


: There is little hope of the conversion of the Secularists to 
'more orthodox ways of thinking, while the Catholics of the 
community will probably remain Catholic to the end of the 
present dispensation. Race is an incurable quality except 
by fusion, and as fusion has not occurred already, there 1s 
no reason why it ever should occur, while the economic 


| difficulty proceeds in great part from an irremovable 


cause. The people are too thick upon the ground, the 
number to the square mile in some provinces, especially 
Brabant, being higher than anywhere in Europe. 
They cannot, however, be thinned down, for they do 
emigrate in large numbers, especially into France, 
and yet they so increase that in a century the 
total will be doubled. The wise and righteous 
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course, Wwe presume, would be to let the majority 
rule, and so at all events render insurrection 
needless, and then by careful teaching guide the 
wajority into some reasonable course of social legisla- 
tion. But this is precisely what the Catholic and 
Flemish-speaking, and fairly comfortable, half of the 
kingdom will not consent to do. They think their 
property would be divided, and their creed repressed, and 
they will run all risks rather than submit even to a serious 
chance of either of those misfortunes. They are in posses- 
sion of power now, and unless they are forced they will 
pot give it up. The struggle must continue, we fear, with 
all its consequences, and the risk it involves for Europe, 
at least until the country throws up some man considerable 
enough to have weight, independent of his opinions, with 
both the parties. Belgium, however, like France and 
Italy, seems for the hour to be devoid of men of political 
genius, or, if they exist, something in the system prevents 
their getting to the top. Such men are much more rare 
in all countries than is imagined, and something just now, 

robably the increasing width of the gap between the 
cultivated and the ignorant, seems to arrest their pro- 
duction. The aspirant has to please both the people and 
their rulers, and, unless he is a soldier, that is becoming a 
most difficult task. 





THE NIGER COMPANY. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has in a high degree 
the faculty of lucid exposition, and most of those 
who listened to him on Monday must have felt that they 
knew wore about the Niger Company than it is generally 
given to outsiders to know of the working of a great 
trading concern. Whether we have been put in possession 
of all the information we want in order to form a judgment 
on the Bill which is shortly to be introduced is another 
question. But at least we have the case for the purchase 
adequately and convincingly presented. Anything that 
may be added hereafter will be in the nature of suggested 
conditions designed to secure us the full and unfettered 
value of what we buy. 


If all chartered companies were like the Niger Com- 
pany, the system would bear a very much better character 
than it does now. No doubt the word has gathered 
round it a variety of unpleasant associations. In the 
nature of things, a trading company is a bad ruler when 
its interests and its duties come into conflict. It is true 
that in the long run the two ideas are not really antago- 
nistic. To take the case which more often arises—that 
of difficulties with the natives—it is easy to show that, on 
a large average of transactions, to treat the natives kindly 
is the most profitable course in the end. They are our 
present labourers and our future customers, and in neither 
character shall we be likely to make them more valuable 
by acts of cruelty or injustice. But this is nothing more 
than a variant of our old, and, it must be admitted, some- 
what wearisome, friend, “‘ Honesty is the best policy.” Of 
course itis. But for all that men are not always honest, 
and some of those who are not find a good deal of advan- 
tage in being the other thing. It is the same with 
chartered companies. They are large employers of 
coloured labour, and their agents have the customary 
vices which the management of this kind of labour begets. 
If these vices get out of hand the circumstance that the 
company is Sovereign as well as employer makes the posi- 
tion of the natives very much worse than it would other- 
wise be. The employer is the Court of Appeal as well as 
the Court of First Instance. He is Judge in his own 
cause. This is the main reason why we dislike chartered 
companies, and the singular freedom of the Niger Com- 
pany from any blame on this head does not in the least 
modify our attitude towards the system. It only sug- 
gests the wisdom of not risking a second experiment. 
Sir George Goldies do not grow on every bush, nor 
does a review of the administration of every chartered 
company call forth praises from all parts of the 
House of Commons. What it evokes in the case 
of the Niger Company is a sincere wish that all 
chartered companies were like them, and that it were 
really possible to set them up, whenever it promised 
to be convenient, without tear of consequences. But this 
is a wish that cannot be too severely kept in check. We 
have had our gains and our losses in the article of char- 





tered companies, and though the Niger Company is a 
large item on the credit side of the account, we fear that 
the loss is the heavier in the scale. 

Consequently, while the record of the Niger Company 
is singularly blameless, we are sincerely glad that its 
Charter is about to be withdrawn. The power of govern- 
ment is too serious a thing to be committed to private 
hands. We regret the conclusion, because there can be 
no question that chartered companies can do, and have 
done, very valuable service. We do not attach much im- 
portance to the supposed superiority of private over 
public enterprise. Sir George Goldie’s success in one 
part of Africa is no greater than that of Lord Cromer and 
his subordinates in more difficult circumstances in another 
part. The advantage of the chartered company system 
lies in this,—that private enterprise moves much more 
quickly than public. A company will have organised a 
territory before the instructions for the Bill which 
is to do the same thing are in the hands of 
the Government draftsman. Moreover, the controi 
of the House of Commons, useful and necessary ag 
it is, does not conduce to quickness or decisiveness 
of action. But on a fair comparison of advantages we 
have no doubt that the system of chartered companies 
stands condemned. The temptations it presents are so 
great that we cannot count on their being resisted. The 
trader has his characteristic virtues, but the power of ruling 
inferior races with impartial kindness is not one that he 
can be trusted to possess. All the more, however, ought we 
to congratulate ourselves on so brilliant an exception to 
this rule as the Niger Company. All the more ought we 
to deal with them in a fair and liberal spirit when it 
comes to the discussion of terms of transfer. 

What the Chancellor of the Exchequer holds to be fair 
aud liberal terms we learn from his speech on Monday. 
He began by enumerating the conspicuous services that 
the Company has rendered to the Empire. It has set up 
a protectorate extending over half a million square miles 
with an estimated population of thirty millions. Within 
this area it has put down slave-trading and massacres; it 
has abolished the status of slavery, and materially checked 
the trade in spirits; it has established valuable relations 
with the negro Empires of the interior. “It is owing to 
their work, and to nothing else, that they have preserved 
for our commerce and for our interests the great artery of 
the Niger.” Next he showed the incompatibility of the 
privileges to which a chartered company naturally looks 
to recoup itself for much otherwise unproductive expendi- 
ture with that freedom of trade which is secured to 
foreign nations, either by treaty or by the long and honour- 
able course of English tradition. Finally he dwelt on 
the inconvenience of the choice which the Government 
have had to make between leaving the Company to protect 
its own territory at the risk of embroiling us with its 
neighbours, and doing the work of protection for them. 
It is this last consideration that has finally determined 
the revocation of the Charter. But the Company has 
incurred a debt for the necessary expenses of administra- 
tion, and this Sir Michael Hicks-Beach proposes to take 
over. That is the first item in the way of compensation. 
Secondly, the Company has spent large additional sums 
over and above the necessary expenses of administration. 
The money has not been wasted, it remains as “an 
inexhausted improvement,” but if the Company cease 
to administer the territory they will get no benefit from 
it. This loss is calculated at £300,000, and this is the 
second item of compensation. The third is the purchase 
for £150,000 of the land and mineral rights of the 
Company in a broad strip along the banks of the 
Niger, while the fourth is the estimated value—£115,000 
—of the administrative plant, buildings, machinery, 
steamers, launches, and material of war. 

We do not in the least wish to say that this price is too 
high, and we desire to deal generously with a Company 
with so good a record as the Niger Company. There 
are, however, two points in regard to which we 
feel bound to enter a caveat, and to ask for the 
closest and most anxious reconsideration in Committee. 
When the Government take over the property and the 
work of the Niger Company, it must be made quite clear 
that no trace of any monopoly is left behind. We do not 
know that there is reason to fear anything of the kind, 
but we notice that some people who profess to have a 
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more intimate knowledge of the Company’s position do 
not feel quite easy on the point. The danger lies, we 
imagine, in the lands which the Company has’ pur- 
chased along the banks of the Niger. The Pall Mall 
Gazette argues that “the effect of such purchases would 
be to reduce the independent merchant who seeks to 
establish himself there to the position of a tenant whose 
landlord is also a trade rival.” Yet Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach said expressly: “‘ We take these [land rights] over 
from the Company, and we also take over from the 
Company the mineral rights they have acquired by 
treaty.” The other point is of still greater importance. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach tells us that the Imperial 
Government is to take over all the mineral rights of the 
Company as part of the consideration for the purchase- 
money. But at the same time he tells us that in North 
Nigeria, probably the most highly mineralised portion of 
the Company’s territory, the Company is for ninety-nine 
years to have half the mining royalties charged by the 
Government. In other words, we are first to buy out 
the Company’s mineral rights, and then at once to 
give back half the property purchased. That appears so 
absurdly improvident an arrangement that we cannot 
help thinking that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did not make 
himself properly understood. At any rate, the point 
ought to be most carefully gone into in Committee. The 
notion of the ghost of the Niger Company being 
allowed to haunt the Treasury of her Majesty’s Colony 
of Nigeria for the next ninety-nine years, crying 
“halves” in the mineral revenue, seems to us so utterly 
preposterous. 





THE OFFICE OF PRIME MINISTER. 


HE office of Prime Minister and the powers and duties 

attaching thereto provide one of the most fascinating 
subjects connected with the Constitution. In the first place, 
there is legally no such office known to the Constitution, and 
the man who exercises powers so varied and so wide is, 
technically, only one among many Privy Councillors called 
to fulfil certain functions, as a Secretary of State or First 
Lord of the Treasury. Yet for all that, the office of 
Prime Minister is a very definite office indeed,—and one 
of such weight that it has been said that in an English 
Government the only man who matters is the Prime 
Minister. But though the Prime Minister can do, and 
does do, so much, the public know very little as to his 
actual functions, or as to how his authority is exercised. 
Again, it is clear that the form in which the authority is 
exercised changes, and that the influence wielded, though 
always great, varies in degree. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is extremely interesting to read a disserta- 
tion on the office of Prime Minister written by a man 
who has not only been Prime Minister, but who also 
has sat in Cabinets with one of the greatest and most 
masterful of British Prime Ministers,—Mr. Gladstone. 
Such a dissertation on the office of Prime Minister is con- 
tained in Lord Rosebery’s most able article on Peel which 
appears in the new quarterly, the Anglo-Saxon Review. 
Lord Rosebery there gives us a very curious insight 
into the working of the office by one who has held 
it, and thus contributes materially to our knowledge 
of the Cabinet system,—a subject which Sir Henry 
Maine declared to be the most obscure in the working 
of our Constitution. 


Lord Rosebery’s answer to the question, “ What isa 
Prime Minister?”’ is that he is not the dictator of 

opular imagination, but that he is “the Chairman of an 
Scene Committee of the Privy Council, or rather 
perhaps of Privy Councillors, the influential foreman of 
an executive jury.” “A First Minister,” continues Lord 
Rosebery, “ has only the influence with the Cabinet which 
is given him by his personal arguments, his personal 
qualities, and his personal weight. But this is not all. 
All his colleagues he must convince ; some he may have to 
cajole; a harassing, laborious, and ungracious task.” 
In another part of his article Lord Rosebery describes 
Peel’s conception of the office of Prime Minister. It was 
something very different to that of Chairman of an 
Executive Committee. Peel, he infers, was the senior 
partner in.every Department as well as the president of 
the whole,—the man who dealt with all the business of 
government, and whose influence inspired and vibrated 


through every part. When a modern Prime Minister 
would be making a speech Peel would be writing 
“ minutes of policy for every Department.” * Peel was, in 
fact, a true foreman of the works,—he did not d6 work 
himself, but superintended, checked, and controlled the 
work of every other member of his Cabinet. There 
is a fact, though not quoted by Lord Rosebery, 
which shows his position better than any ‘amount of. 
description. Peel saw each member of his Cabinet, 
privately every day, and discussed with him the most 
essential of the departmental questions that concerned: 
the Minister in question. Thus he had all the threads of 
government always in his hands. Lord Rosebery tells us. 
that such a Prime Minister is now an impossibility, that 
the conditions are changed, and that the work has become 
too oppressive. All that the modern Prime Minister 
can hope to be is the chairman of a board of directors, 
With all due deference to his superior knowledge, we 
venture to disagree with Lord Rosebery, but the dis. 
tinction is a very useful one. What we want to ask— 
waiving for the moment the question of impossibility—is. 
this,—Which is better for the government of the country ; 
that the Prime Minister should be in the position occupied 
by a foreman of the works, or of a chairman of a board of 
directors ? In our opinion, there is no doubt as to the 
answer. The Prime Minister should be, as was Peel, a 
foreman of the works. Of course, there are some dis- 
advantages in such a system, as there are in all human 
arrangements, but the balance of good and evil is dis- 
tinctly in favour of the foreman of the works. In the 
first place, the knowledge that the Minister, who is 
presumably the ablest and most experienced statesman 
of the day, and who has to be responsible for the 
work of his Government, is personally supervising the 
work of all the Departments in essential matters, gives a 
sense of security and confidence to the nation. Nothing 
helps a Government more than the belief that the ques- 
tions with which they have to deal have been ‘well 
studied and considered, and that there is nothing rash, 
personal, or arbitrary in any of their actions. But if the 
public know that each important departmental new 
departure before it has been submitted to the Cabinet, 
has been endorsed, not only by the Minister directly 
responsible, but also by the Prime Minister, they naturally 
feel far more confidence than if they think the new mové 
is simply the work of one Minister. Mere Cabinet en- 
dorsement cannot be regarded as effective supervision, for 
a Minister must in his own Department have blundered 
very greatly before his colleagues will take upon themselves 
to show active disapproval. By the time things get to the 
Cabinet they have too usually gone too far for amendment. 
Just as in a big shop the customer's bill is studied and 
endorsed by two pairs of eyes, so ought. the work of a 
Minister of State. Possibly the Secretary of State for 
War or the President of the Board of Trade.may be an 
abler man than the Prime Minister, but even then the 
supervision, ‘“ the other eye,” will do, not harm, but good. 
And even if supervision of the authoritative kind is 
avoided, and the Prime Minister is merely informed ot 
what is going forward, he can do a great deal to keep up 
that solidarity and unity of action which is so impor- 
tant in every organisation which, though made up of 
several human beings, has to act as one man. The 
Prime Minister, who knows all, can foresee and prevent 
those conflicts between Departments which are far more 
often than the public realise the cause of. serious 
trouble to Administrations. But, in truth, there is no 
need to labour the point. It is obvious that when a 
number of men are working together at a common object, 
whether with their heads or their hands, it must be 
convenient to have a foreman who does not work him- 
self, but whose sole business is to supervise the work of 
others, and to render that work efficient and as far as 
possible homogeneous. The Cabinet may be in theory 
supposed to be a kind of collective or corporate foreman, 
but in reality it is far too big and has too little time 
for such werk. The Committees of Cabinet are, again, 
too special, and their attention is too much concentrated 
on single points, to enable them to act efficiently as 
“gangers.” Nothing, in fact, can provide that stimu- 
lating personal supervision which Sir Robert Peel used to 
supply to his colleagues except a Prime Minister who 








deliberately acts as foreman of the works, 
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But it is clear that if the Prime Minister is to bea 
foreman of the works, he must not also control a great 
Department. : Whenever a foreman is also expected to do 
a certain amount of personal work the results are bad. 
General supervision is incompatible with detailed labour 
whenever the work is on a big scale. Lord Rosebery 
says in effect that the foreman Prime Minister is no 
lynger possible, because modern conditions forbid, and he 
quotes a very striking passage from Peel to show that even 
in his time the work was become more than any one man 
could possibly do. Of course that is true now if the 
Prime Minister has a Department—and especially such 
a Department as the Foreign Office—but why should he ? 
There is no reason why “the Minister of the country,” 
to use Peel’s curious phrase, should not sit in the 





Cabinet, as the second Lord Lansdowne once sat, without 
any office at all. The post’ of First Lord of the! 
Treasury has already been called a gigantic sinecure, and | 
there is no reason why such official work as there is—and | 
there is rather more than the public imagine—should not | 
be passed over to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
while the Treasury patronage could be given either 
to the Lord Chancellor or to the Secretary to the | 
Treasury. In fact, the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury should become one which involved no depart- 
mental work whatever. Possibly, however, Lord Rosebery 
would say that the Prime Minister, if he were in the | 
Commons, would still have too much to do. But even if 
he did we should, greatly daring, venture to put our 
ignorance against his intimate knowledge. Getting 
through work of the foreman kind must always largely 
depend upon a man’s power of seeing what are essentials,— 
what is the work he ought to supervise closely, and what 
he may take on trust. A too-minute Prime Minister 
would, no doubt, be drowned in detail, but the wiser mind 
would be able to reject the unnecessary work. In any 
case, the Prime Minister would do as much as he could. 
If this were not all he ought to do, and he were obliged | 
to neglect a good deal, we contend that the public | 
service would still benefit by his supervision. But it | 
may be argued:—‘If this is so, and if supervision is so 
essential, how is it that the present Government get on 
so well? Lord Salisbury has obviously no time for close 
supervision, immersed as he necessarily is in foreign 
affairs, and yet, as the Spectator has so often asserted, 
this Cabinet has on the whole served the country well.’ 
Our answer is that Lord Salisbury is a man of so much tact 
and temper as well as ability,and his colleagues are so loyal 
to him and to each other, that the lack of central guidance 
and supervision is not so much missed. In spite, however, 
of the fact that the go-as-you-please system has not on the | 
present occasion brought us into any great difficulties, 
owing to it having been neutralised by a specially 
homogeneous and well-agreed Cabinet, we are convinced 
that the arrangement is a bad one. By skill and luck a| 
good dinner may be cooked on a little oil-stove, but those 
who admit the dinner to be good are not therefore 
obliged to applaud the system of cooking by such 
ineflicient means. We sincerely trust, then, that in spite 
of the smooth working of the present Cabinet we shall 
not use its success as an argument, and that we shall in 
the end abandon the chairman-of-a-board-of-directors 
view of the Prime Minister for that of the foreman of 
the works. Depend upon it, you will never get their 
best work out of twenty men working together unless you 
have a “ganger” in some shape or form. All human 
experience shows that, from factories to colleges, the 
best President or Master is not the Head who lectures, 
but the Head who does nothing but look after the others, 
and, in a word, “runs the show.” 














A “LINGUA FRANCA” FOR MANKIND. 
IS epssssesniemegd are apt to regard the suggestion of a 

“universal language” as a kind of joke, and begin 
when the subject is mentioned to langh about “ Volapuk ” 
(that ridiculous attempt to invent a new tongue), or to repeat 
with enjoyment the ancient mot that as God addresses all 
mankind, the divine speeck must necessarily be Hebrew. In 
reality, however, the question, when reduced to its proper 
proportions, is one of some practical importance. Mankind 
will never adopt a single language, nor is it to be desired that 





it should. The instrument for expressing thought must vary 
with the character, history, and mental range of those who 
have thoughts to express, and if all men spoke alike, ninety- 
nine per cent. of them would be speaking stiffly,—-not using, 
that is, a natural and self-developed vehicle of expression 
Arabic could not have grown up among Englishmen, or 
English among Arabs. The seclusion of nations, too, from 
one another by the want of a common tongue is by no meang 
all loss, and we may doubt with reason whether the highe 
races would not be degraded if they understood without 
effort all that the lower races say to one another. They 
would be bred, as it were, in the servants’ hall, not to their 
advantage. For all that, a great deal would be gained if the 
learned of earth could agree on a lingua franca—could, that 
is, convey their thoughts and their new acquisitions of 
knowledge to one another in some common tongue—and if all 
merchants and manufacturers could communicate readily 
and without effort through the same medium. Thought 
would be transmitted much more rapidly, and much waste of 
effort thereby prevented, while the reservoir of knowledge 
would be deepened by the admission into it of all who were 
qualified, and who are now cut off from one another by « 
wall of mutual unintelligibility. The admission, for 
instance, of all the Asiatic learned into the common- 
wealth of learning must increase its resources and 
facilitate the production of a larger output. It would 
be something gained surely if, when a man evolved a new 
thought or discovered a new fact, he were able to com- 
municate it instantly to all competent to receive it, without 
the labour, and the misreadings, involved in making a hundred 
translations. Merely to prevent the useless reduplication of 
the same inquiry in a score of countries would be a great 
saving of energy, while the power of combination in research 
would be indefinitely increased. The world, for example, is 
seeking very eagerly for some method of storing electric 
energy less costly and cumbrous than the present, and surely 
if all men engaged in that investigation understood one 
another without effort or delay the end would be sooner 


' reached. There must be gain, one would say, if the Japanese 


inquirer into electric phenomena, with his limitless patience, 
and the Italian, with his intuition, and the English, with his 
mastery of practical appliances, could all communicate every 
morning without effort or the possibility of error involved in 
a difficult translation. We cannot see how this can be denied, 
or why, except from pure perversity, any one should feel the 
wish to deny it. 


But, granting the value of the end, it is surely unattain- 
able? Possibly, but that is by no means so certain as is 
supposed. Why should a lingua jranca for the whole world 
be so much more difficult of attainment than a lingua franca 
for a continent? The learned of Europe had one once in 
Latin, every man who had anything serious to say saying it 
in that tongue, so that Erasmus, to quote a single example, 
was understood in a dozen capitals at once. The polite of 
Enrope still communicate with each other in French, as de 
all the diplomatists of the West, including Abd-ul-Hamid, 
who thinks in Turkish or Arabic. The merchants of India 
who are impeded, like the people of the world, by a 
multiplicity of tongues, talk and write to each other con- 
fidentially in Marwaree, a dialect, we believe, of Rajpootana 
adopted because the traders of Marwar, having no business at 
home, wandered all over India setting up banks. Portuguese 
was once the common language of every seaport town, and at 
this moment the dialect difficulty of communicating with the 
Chinese of the commercial cities, who speak a hundred 
languages, though they all write one, is surmounted by the 
use of a degraded lingua franca called “ pidgin English.” 


: The Jews all over the world know and use a kind of 
|“ pidgin Hebrew” called 


Yiddish,—a practice which 
greatly facilitates their cosmopolitan wanderings. The 
raling classes of India, who are more separated by 
language than their rivals in Europe, talk and write 
to one another in Persian; and throughoat more than 
the half of Africa tribes utterly divided from each other by 
unintelligibility of tongue manage to communicate, whenever 
it is indispensable, by the use of a few words of Arabic. If 
the learned and the men of commerce could but agree upon a 
tongue, that tongue would become the lingua franca of the 
world, and would be ucquired in the processes of education 
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just as arithmetic is acquired now as a necessary business 
instrument. That there would be no insuperable difficulty, 
and no great addition to the mental strain involved in educa- 
tion, is proved by the fact that the Dutch, whose tongue 
would otherwise divide them from the general movement of 
Enrope, already do it, every Dutchman above the peasant 
and the artisan speaking either French or English, and not 
infrequently both. There are bilingual cities on most of the 
borders of the European States; and in the Channel Islands 
and French Canada there are hundreds of men who can 
hardly tell you, without a moment’s reflection, in which 
language they are speaking. 


Bat, then, which language should be employed as the lingua 
franca? The tongue, we think, must be modern, in order 
that those who cannot learn readily from books may learn 
by ear, and also in order that there should be a sufficiency of 
instructors. It should be one, for the same reasons, easy to 
acquire, already widely diffused, and capable of conveying any- 
thing which is capable of being conveyed. English, French, 
and Spanish all meet these conditions, German, Russian, and 
Italian being all a little too local, and of the first three the 
English is perhaps the one most likely to be selected. That, 
at least, is the judgment of Professor Diels, who has been 
lecturing on the subject before the University of Berlin, and 
he has many arguments to produce. English, though a diffi- 
cult language to pronounce owing to our confused method of 
spelling sounds which, originally different, are now the same, 
is not difficult to learn, the whole tendency of the language, 
which has already got rid of genders and inflections, and is 
getting rid of many delicacies of expression like the use of 
the subjunctive mood, being towards simplicity. Including, 
as it does, both Latin and Teutonic words, and thus repre- 
senting two civilisations, its range is almost without limit, 
while its brevity of expression, thongh not equal to that of 
Latin, is without a rival in modern tongues. It is, moreover, 
the tongue which has the widest diffusion. Nearly a 
hundred and fifty millions of men already use it, while among 
four hundred millions more in India and Africa it is becoming 
a language known to all the cultivated and all who are 
engaged in trade. Already used in every port in the world, 
its conquests are advancing every day, while the immense 
volume of its literature and the methods of English education 
preserve it, if not perfectly, at least to a great extent, from 
splitting into dialects. All classes can communicate, the 
immense distinction between the English of the cultivated and 
the English of the ignorant, a distinction so wide that a sen- 
tence will reveal intellectual grade, being more a difference of 
pronunciation and modulation than of actual words. For all 
these reasons, and many more, one being the tendency of the 
cultivated to neglect “the humanities” for more “ practical ” 
studies, the world will probably adopt English as its lingua 
franca, the universal medium of intercourse among men 
otherwise separated by the barrier of language. There will, 
of course, be no formal decision to that effect even by Uni- 
versities or Chambers of Commerce, much less by Legis- 
latures or Kings. International jealousies would be sufficient 
to prevent that, besides the reluctance to interfere with general 
habits, but before sixty years have passed—that is, before our 
babies are old men—it may well be that no one in any 
country of the world will hold himself cultivated unless he 
knows English; and that any man wishing to rise in life, 
more especially through commerce, will reckon his English as 
he now reckons bookkeeping, not among his accomplishments, 
but among the capacities an employer would naturally ex- 
pect. A silent process, possibly as little marked from year 
to year as the supersession of all local dialects in England by 
the London patois, will make of English the medium of con- 
veying all thoughts meant for all men, and for conducting 
all business in which more than one country is concerned. 
Perceptions of convenience and hopes of profit will conquer 
international jealousy, as in most of the seaports of the 
world they do already. Of the profound effect which such a 
change must have, both intellectually and politically, we need 
not speak, except to mention one that may be missed. 
Nothing increases the insularity of a nation like a general 
knowledge of its language. When every “polite” person 


spoke French, every polite Frenchman thought French 
sufficient, and the habit of studying foreign langnages died 


—— 


THE STOIC ATTITUDE IN LIFE. 

: ape return of Captain Dreyfus to France from his long 

exile suggests many interesting reflections, upon most 
of which the Press has naturally dwelt. But there is one 
related subject on which but little, if anything, has been 
said, and that is the internal mental and moral attitude 
of the victim. Captain Dreyfus is reported to be quite 
calm, and to recognise that, the Court-Martial which con. 
demned him having acted in good faith though on evidence 
which turns out to have been worthless, there is nothing 
more to be said. For a man in the prime of life to be torn 
away from family and friends and to be sentenced to an 
ordinary life imprisonment is a heavy trial to bear. But 
when the imprisonment is on a lonely island with tropical 
temperatare, hideous surroundings, and with personal in. 
dignities to be borne, the need for fortitude becomes even 
more insistent. And when, under such tragic conditions, 
the prisoner has the confidence that he is innocent of the 
charge brought against him, and knows that every moment 
spent in this horrible exile means the most glaring injustice, 
what shall be said? We who sit at home at our ease, 
secure in a sense of liberty and surrounded by comfort, 
when brought face to face with the revolting facts of sucha 
situation, feel that we could never face it. We should die of 
sheer anguish, we should beat our heads against the prison 
walls in utter despair. When life is emptied of all that 
serves to create enjoyment, interest, or moral satisfaction, 
when one has become the silent victim of a remorseless power 
which permits no ray of pleasure or pity to steal into that 
victim’s miserable cell, what remains, we may think, bat 
death? We do not, of course, know the whole course of 
Captain Dreyfus’s thoughts during these years on the rightly 
named Devil’s Island; but as he has emerged with an intellect 
sane, a temper calm, a moral sense unimpaired, we can but 
conclude that, while at times he may have been the victim of 
despair, yet on the whole his nature was buoyed up by what 
we can only describe as a faith in right, a belief in some kind 
of moral order, which is really the basis of all ethics and all 
religion. Wedo not know whether Dreyfus is merely a Jew 
outwardly, or a believer in the old Hebrew faith. What does 
seem clear is that he is, at the very minimum, a striking 
example in the nineteenth century of the moral power of the 
Stoic. 
Between the attitude of Stoicism and that of Christian 
resignation to the will of God there is, no doubt, a great 
difference. All that the noblest of the Stoics, Marcus 
Aurelius, could say respecting a Divine Will was that it was 
well to live if there were gods, and sad to die if there were 
none. Living in an atmosphere and age which was beginning 
to be powerfully affected by the Christian spirit, he neverthe- 
less stood “ between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless 
to be born.” He could not free himself from the old pagan 
limitations, and yet he was one of those noble natures who 
were assuredly not far from the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
result was that in his perturbed spiritual nature, in his 
inability either to fall back on the dead religion of old Rome 
or to go forward into the communion of the nascent Church, 
he obeyed the simple religion of duty as it has never, 
perhaps, been obeyed before or since. He could not 
heartily worship at the deserted shrine of a dying 
paganism, nor could he conceive the idea of a God 
to whom men stood in a filial relation, and whose eternal 
blessedness they were destined to share by an inward renewal. 
There are such men in all ages, men of probity, justice, 
truth, goodness; men whose upright lives put many 
Christians to shame. It is out of this human soil that 
the Stoic is made, and assuredly, next to the saint, he is the 
noblest of all human types. If one were not a St. Francis— 
to vary a well-known saying of antiquity—one would be a 
Marcus Aurelius. The difference between the two is not in 
the least a difference of moral rectitude; for there is nothing 
to choose between the two types on that ground. Much 
intellectual and spiritual confusion has been caused by 
presenting Christianity as a system of morals. It is, of 
course, nothing of the kind. It starts with an assumption of 
the morals which have been preached and acted on in all 
ages, but it superimposes on that moral basis a structure of 
faith and insight as to the human and divine relations, and 
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as to the scale of man’s being and his eternal destiny. 
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Stoicism, without doubt, led up to Christianity by furnishing 
the soil of that good and honest heart in which, according to 
Christ, the seed of his Gospel would take root and bear abun- 
dant fruit. For great communities of men, as history seems to 
show, the moral soil is not sufficient ; the Stoicism of Marcus 
Anrelins was powerless to effect what Christianity actually 
accomplished. The reason for this unquestionable fact is 
probably hinted at by Mrs. Browning,—“ it takes the ideal 
to raise a hairsbreadth off the dust of the actual.” Man’s 
primal nature, akin to that of the brute, is not touched, re- 
deemed, purified, save by the descent into it of a divine 
renewing power, which reaches the deepest springs of action, 
and which glorifies man’s seemingly paltry existence and 
occupations in the light of an all-embracing divine purpose. 
But, while communities as a whole are not raised from the 
slough of animalism by purely ethical considerations, men of 
a certain type are. They are essentially masculine characters, 
self-contained, with an overplus of self-reliance, standing 
firmly on their own feet, and daring to look the universe fall 
in the face and meet boldly all its possible issues. They are 
not perhaps, as a rule, the most loveable of men, they are not 
the most tender of men, they despise the weakness which sins, 
and looks with broken heart for forgiveness. They are stern 
John the Baptists, preaching and practising rightdoing, just 
and sound in moral fibre, but yet standing just outside the 
border of the heavenly kingdom of love. 


For those who, unhappily for themselves, cannot arrive 
at that absolute confidence in the goodness of the universe 
which is the heart of Christianity, strength may still be 
found in the Stoic creed. That creed has been summed 
up for all time by Epictetus when he laid it down 
that no man could suffer real harm except from himself. 
Socrates drinking the hemlock is more to be envied than his 
judges; and Dreyfus on his lonely island has an internal 
satisfaction which Mercier and Gonse in Paris do not know. 
We may be told that this moral platitude has often been 
uttered, but that iniquity flourishes all the same, and that 
the wicked have no bands in their death any more than in 
the time of the Psalmist. But the value of the Stoic creed 
is not lessened by this criticism. That creed does enable 
men to bear—and for mysterious reasons which in our present 
state of knowledge we do not understand, men are called 
on to bear—heavy burdens in this world. That which braces 
the will and fortifies the heart must be a good creed, how- 
ever it may fall short of being spiritually or intellectually 
satisfying. From what may be called a utilitarian point of 
view, Stoicism is a valuable human asset; it adds enor- 
mously to that stock of moral strength on which a community 
relies. We may see in the persistence of Rome as compared 
with the too rapid decline of Greece (both the virtues and 
defects of whose mind forbade it from accepting Stoicism) 
the value of this noble acceptance of the “ categorical impera- 
tive,” this instant response of the will to the trumpet-call of 
duty. It was the salt which kept Roman life from decaying 
and which made the Roman nature, with all its obvious limita- 
tions, such a valuable force to coming ages. But we can say 
more for Stoicism than this. It has, in common with 
Christianity, its root in a living faith. The defect of Stoicism 
is perhaps intellectual and imaginative; it cannot reach out 
towards the supreme “object of consciousness,” its eyes are 
too exclusively fixed on limitations. In Raphael’s “ School of 
Athens” Aristotle is depicted as looking down at the earth, 
while Plato is gazing into that heaven wherein, as he says, 
the patterns of earthly things are laid up. The two great 
thinkers may stand for Stoicism and Christianity; but yet 
both thinkers grounded themselves in a common faith in 
conscience and reason, both desired ardently the rise and pro- 
gress of the good life. One cannot be a Stoic without faith in 
right and goodness, however he may formulate this faith. If 
one resolves, at the cost of all that is ordinarily held dear by 
men, tostand by duty, it seems to follow that, at the bottom of 
one’s heart, one really believes that duty is not a mere sub- 
jective matter, but of the very stuff of which the universe is 
made, and that, to use the noble words of Hooker, “ her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world.” 
In a word, the ultimate germ of Stoicism and of Christianity 
is a deep faith in right, a belief that eternal consequences are 
vitally bound up with our actions. And so, while the Stoic 
frame of mind is, as we have said, different from Christian 








resignation, it is only the difference arising from an imperfect 
faith which cannot absolately trust all the way through, but 
which has courage and nobility enough to cling to the 
universal principle, even though in abiding by its law the 
individual. may be lost. In the lapse of religious faith in 
contemporary Earope, is there enough of the Stoic attitude 
of soul to keep the mass reasonably pure? That is, perhaps, 
the deepest problem of our time. If there is, as we believe, 
we need not despair; for the ground is not ruined, but waits 
only for the good seed to fall upon it once more. 





SIR WILLIAM FLOWER. 

HAT a manacbieves is not a measure of what he would 

have done had he enjoyed more means and more free- 
dom; but few public servants in high places have left such 
concrete evidence of good work as the late Sir William Flower. 
He was fortunate in enjoying a post where the results were 
mainly visible and intended to be visible. But there are 
differences in the way in which these appeals are made to 
the eye, and the late Director of the Museum of Natarai 
History possessed in perfection the art of arranging a 
series of objects to express a line of thought. Apart from 
this educational side of his work, he was a born curator. 
When a child he made collections and kept catalogues of the 
specimens in a copy-book, and in his second year as student at 
College he was appointed to the management of the Museum 
which then fell vacant. He firmly believed that the time was 
coming when the care of zoological museums would be a pro- 
fession, and its chief post the highest professional distinction 
of the naturalist. The result was that he made Sonth Ken- 
sington not only the central oracle of zoology, as Kew is 
of botany, but a spectacle of ever-growing interest und 
delight to the general public. The graphic teaching of the 
principles of evolution in the central hall has made them 
familiar to tens of thousands who otherwise would never 
have given them a thought. Before his retirement he had 
completed the scheme for the complete rearrangement of 
the birds in the galleries on a uniform system, a work 
now being carried out. His long-cherished object of having 
all the birds re-stuffed and made lifelike is also in course 
of attainment. Clearness and precision alone did not satisfy 
him. His experience of anatomical and medical study never 
weakened his conviction that Nature was beautiful, and that 
any presentation of the facts of Nature in the National 
Museum could not be true unless it were as beautiful as 
the original. 

Every one at all human who presides over work of this 
kind indulges his fancy in one or two lines of interest which 
make an appeal to his individual tastes. It was quite in 
keeping with the soundness and sense of proportion of the 
late Director’s mind that if he had a “fancy” it was for 
the study of the largest living creatures, the whales and 
cetacea. There is something very reasonable in the choice. 
To the mind tired in the search for abstract principles, and 
the connecting the facts of life and evolution, there is some- 
thing refreshing in turning to the concrete expression of 
these forces in the gigantic and vigorous bodies of the 
ocean monsters. Sir William early realised that these 
leviathans were also part of the “ vanishing fauna” of the 
modern world. By a study of the records of the ancient 
fisheries he found that for some centuries coast after 
coast had been abandoned by the whalers, because they 
had in every case succeeded in killing off the whole local 
stock of the animals in whose capture they were engaged. In 
the synoptic view of the story of the world’s whaling which 
he was able to present, he established the almost incredible 
fact that the “ big-game” of the ocean can be killed off 
almost as completely as the stock of rabbits in a warren. 
He traced the destruction of the North Atlantic right-whales 
by the Basqaes, and the migration of the fishery to the 
Arctic seas after 1600, and before the Colonial Institute he 
solemnly informed those present how and why our great 
Colonial whale-fishery had been destroyed under the eyes of 
living Colonial Ministers 

The romance of the right-whale fishery which he set before 
his hearers was less exciting than “The Cruise of the 
‘Cachalot’”; but it had its dangers, and an extraordinary 
added fascination given by the speculative and financial side 
of the industry. It was big-game hunting on a gigantic 
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scale, with a chance of sudden riches to master and crew 
alike. Those engaged in it thought, and with a certain 
justice, that there was no sport like it, and that the 
creature was a trophy of the chase unequalled in mag- 
nificence and beauty in this world. To the devoted 
whale-fisher the monstrous head, with the jaws full of whale- 
bone, which one year sold for £2,650 per ton, was an incom- 
parable object of beauty and pride. The joy of the hunter 
who brings down a royal stag or the largest tusker was 
but a pale shadow compared with tbis. When Captain 
Gray, the “king of the whalers,” realised that the late 
Director was really “straight” on the subject of whales he 
lost no opportunity of impressing on him the importance of 
securing a really fine specimen for the Museum. Arguments 
about space and cost were lost on him. After one of his 
voyages he came to see Sir William Flower at the 
Museum. “You have just spent £40,000 on a picture, 
a Raphael,” he said. “I can assure you, and the public, that 
a real right-whale, just caught and lashed alongside, with all 
the whalebone in his mouth, is a far finer work of art 
than any picture you could buy for the money.” How 
Captain Gray on his very next voyage caught the largest 
right-whale he ever took in his life, and how after “ fleshing ” it 
he was obliged to cast off the skeleton, which he intended 
bringing home for the Museum, because another whale was 
sighted blowing, was recorded in the Spectator after Captain 
Gray’s death. The new whale-room was the practical result 
of the Director’s interest in this side of zoology. 


The destruction of beautiful birds for the sake of their 
plumage always met with his steady condemnation. Unlike 
many of those whose feelings led them into violent expressions 
of their views on this subject, he knew the facts as to the trade, 
and his discouragement of it was not the less effective for being 
couched in moderate language. During the last two years 
the result of this movement to which he lent the weight of his 
influence has been very marked. Of the ornaments made 
from feathers ninety per cent. are now works of art, made 
from the plumage of the long list of birds, domestic 
and wild, killed as food, the dyeing, curling, and tinting 
being so excellent and artistic that little more could 
be desired. But there is still a deplorable destruction of the 
birds of paradise, and of one or two other species with which 
Sir William Flower’s occasional letters on this subject made the 
public familiar. Yet feathers made a peculiar appeal to his 
own esthetic sense. The present writer found him occupied, 
not long before he resigned his post at the Museum, in select- 
ing from the skin of a wild Indian peacock the feathers needed 
for a new example of the evolution of ornament to hang in one 
of the alcoves in the large hall. He confessed to the feeling 
that feathers were absolutely the most beautiful natural 
objects in the world, and that in the selection he was making 
from this gorgeous plumage he was treating himself to an 
esthetic indulgence which his time hardly permitted. 

Of the varied correspondence from the ends of the earth 
which reached him at South Kensington, perhaps the most 
curious of all was the communication which reached him from 
Emin Pasha, after the fall of Khartoum, and his complete 
isolation in Equatoria. The whole English race was waiting 
eagerly for news, hoping that the Mahdi might not spare 
troops to crush him, and that, if he did, Emin might have 
enough ammunition to beat back the Emirs. Then it was 
announced that a case had arrived on the coast addressed by 
Emin to Sir W. Flower. It was a large chest, like a sailor’s, 
and in it, instead of budgets of news and reports on the 
chances of death or safety, were boxes of bird-skins, cases of 
butterflies, and some skeletons of the dwarfs of Central 
Africa, of whom the world learnt more from the experiences 
of the subsequent relief expedition under Mr. Stanley. With 
these was a long letter, written in an exquisitely neat hand 
on elegant paper, evidently the work of a mind very much 
at ease, describing his collection, and asking to be madea 
member of the Anthropological Society. The impression 
made on the present writer’s mind was that Emin was in no 
immediate danger from the Dervishes and in no straits for 
supplies, as Stanley found when he reached him. 


Sir William Flower has been succeeded in his office by one 
of the greatest biologists in Evrope, who has tastes even 
more marked for original research, and has been mainly 
instromental in creating the Marine Biological Laboratory at 


—— 


Plymouth for studying the department of natural history jy. 


which we know least, though as an island nation we hare 
exceptional inducements to study it. The developmen, 
which the new management may produce in the Museum yi] 
be awaited with sympathy by the great public which now looks 
on it asa place where natural history is written large anj 
written clearly. The wings of the building remain to 
built, and managed as it is there should be no lack of ‘Publig 
funds to support its extension. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, | 
—o—— 


ENGLAND AND KRUGER. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—I have delayed for a week any reply to the criticisms 
on my first letter, because I wished to see whether any others 
of your correspondents would follow the line taken by Mr, 
Rouse, Canon Knox Little, and Miss Julia. Wedgwood in 
your issue of June 24th. Will you now permit me to say one 
word more in support of the ancient standard of honour 
which these correspondents attempt to discredit,—and stil] 
to maintain that the only rule that holds good is ‘that 
when a man or a nation has made a definite engage. 
ment, and then finds (perchance regrets) that it is 
to her hurt, he “changeth not”? I have heard a good 
deal of special pleading in my day—some very clever, some 
transparently feeble—and though I wish to keep an open 
mind on this and on all subjects, I must confess that it seems 
to me that the arguments of these correspondents hardly 
support their high reputation. Mr. Rouse says that if the 
promise was conditional and the condition is broken, . the 
promise no longer holds. I quite agree with him; but has 
the condition been broken? Mr. Rouse says that “ good 
government ” was “implicitly, if not explicitly,” a part of the 
condition. I would remark in passing that treaties never 
depend on “implicit understandings,” but on clear definitions, 
—and the clear definition of our agreement with the Transvaal 
was “that they should have the entire control of their internal 
affairs.” Are we “changing” or not when we begin to interfere 
in reply to real or imaginary complaints from a few thousand 
gold diggers of all nationalities? For, as Mr. Harrison—who 
knows the country so well—says: “ No principles are involved 
except the details of the franchise, and the price of dynamite” ; 
and he goes on to say: “ After my four years’ residenice in the 
Transvaal, Iam convinced that these much paraded grievances 
are greatly exaggerated. The vast majority of Outlanders 
have gone to the Transvaal to make money. . When 
they have made enough they will return home. Few.in my 
time entertained the idea of permanently settling in the 
country. I agree in toto with Mr. Lionel Phillips’s memor- 
able dictum in 1895,—that very few ‘care a fig for the 
franchise.” As to Canon Knox Little’s three points, on 
which he thinks treaties may be torn up, they appear to 
me to be hardly above the level of special pleading. He 
says (Ist) a treaty may be torn up if “the unworded 
understanding” between civilised nations is disregarded. 
Canon Knox Little must know well enough that if we were 
thus allowed to put our fancy interpretation on treaties, and 
appeal to “ unworded understanding,” every treaty that exists 
is only waste-paper. Not to take too much of your space, his 
other two points are equally transparent fallacies; and as to 
Miss Julia Wedgwood’s argument that the “ successors” of 
any statesman are released from loyalty to his treaties, this 
also is a fallacy too flagrant to need exposure. The responsi- 
bility of a statesman is that he is the hand which signs for 
his Queen and country, and the death of Mr. Gladstone no 
more releases England from his engagements, than the 
death of King John released the throne from the re- 
strictions imposed on autocratic power .by his. unwilling 
signature of the Magna Charta. Are we going in. 1899 
to forswear ourselves of acts done by our constitutionally 
elected spokesman so recently as 1881? If Miss Wedgwood 
will simply adhere to her better conscience without further 
special pleading, she will not go beyond her admirable expres- 
sion of “there is such a thing as national honour, and they 
have a grave responsibility who impair it.’ What course 
would I advise? Why, toapply as much. moral pressure as 








possible, but to declare openly: ‘We made the Treaty of 
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1981, and we must stick to it. Whether it is pleasant or not 
is another matter.’ What would be the result? The Oat- 
landers might rise, and if they did so, no one would 
blame them. . Bat far better would it be for them 
were they to adopt the more sensible plan of de- 
claring that they would not, and could not, live in 
a country where they are not allowed to govern, and 
where they are heavily taxed without having a say of how 
much or how spent; and let them “trek” to Rhodesia, where, 
according to the recently converted correspondent of the 
Beonomist, there are reefs and reefs in the lines of the old 
workings which are probably as rich, if not richer, than the 
conglomerate rocks of the Transvaal; they would then 
develop and enrich Greater Britain under free institutions 
and the Union Jack. This would accomplish a bloodless 
revolution in the true English fashion,—a revolution far more 
stable than any enforced condition, which, if won by force of 
arms, would have to be kept propped by bayonets, to say 
nothing of the chance of a general rising of the whole Dutch 
population of South Africa. 

Depend upon it, we shall gain more by maintaining the 
trust of the world in the faith of our treaties, and the honour 
of our national morality, than by backing ont of our agree- 
ments on any pretext, or under any pressure. We may seem 
to suffer for a moment, and will certainly incur the 
reproaches of what Mr. Harrison calls ‘‘a section of smart 
London society,” but the high position of England rests on 
its moral integrity, and honour will finally rest with that 
nation which even if it has “sworn to its own hurt,” 
“changeth not.”—I am, Sir, &c., Cuas. H. Fox. 


[Mr. Fox is, of course, perfectly right to put the national 
good faith above all price, but his argament goes much too 
far. His contention is so broad that it would practically 
bind us never to make war on the Transvaal upon any con. 
sideration, because of the Convention. But nations must keep 
the right to make war if they feel the need to be imperative 
and the cause good, just as individuals within the State must 
keep in reserve ‘‘ the sacred right of insurrection,” in spite of 
all laws and solemn agreements against treason. The Con- 
vention did not, and could not, bind us never to make war on 
the Transvaal on any consideration; but most assuredly we 
must not make war on the Boers unless we can feel that our 
cause is just.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PERMANENT PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” |] 
S1r,—Once by name, and at least once by direct inference, 
you have referred to a brief statement of mine in the Echo 
concerning an article of yours. You now say: “ The notion 
of insisting and of declaring that force will have to be used if 
other means fail is represented as ‘devilish.”” ‘This is not 
fair. I described as “ devilry” the suggestion that the Oat- 
landers ought not to stop agitating (we know too well what 
that means), and that if disorder followed we should hold the 
Republic responsible, and make the disorder a casus belli. I 
called that “ devilry,” and I am content to leave the difference 
to speak for itself, and care neither to press the matter nor to 
argue about it. All I say is that the difference is immense. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Croydon, July $rd. J. Pace Hopps. 





MEMORIALS IN THE TRANSVAAL, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) | 
S1r,—In my letter, published in the Spectator of June 24th, 
linadvertently omitted to refer to the Outlanders’ memorial 
with its some twenty-one thousand signatures, to which, with- 
out impugning the genuineness of such signatures, I attach 
far less importance than, apparently, does Sir Alfred Milner. 
I have, Sir, during my residence in the Transvaal both seen 
and signed memorials galore, either to be found lying for 
signature in the bars of Johannesburg, or going the rounds 
of the mines at the hands of the £1 perdiem agents. On the 
mines, the modus operandi was usually this. Such memorials 
would appear for signature at the mine-office at the end of 
the month, when the wages were being paid, and when the 
presence of most of us white employés' would naturally be 
secured. Each subjagated helot (see Sir A. Milner’s despatch) 


upon receiving hie wagese—averaging, anv £25 nor mensem-= ! 





would be “ invited” to append his signature to the memorial, 
which lay handy. This (if he could write—some could nof) he 
would do, without question and without murmur. It was 
generally understood that the presence of his signature was 
desirable as much for his own sake as for the sake of the 
memorial.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Cheltenham, July 1st. CHRISTOPHER F, HARRISON. 





“INFLUENCE” ON THE YOUNG. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srir,—The value of education—in other words, of the science 
and art of “‘inflaence”—is so seriously underestimated in 
England that the appearance in the Spectator, which 
deservedly has so much “ infiuence” on English opinion, 
of articles asserting that too much importance is attached 
to the power of the old to influence the young is nothing 
less than a calamity. The truth of some of the state- 
ments in your article is indisputable, of course; it ia 
quite certain that parents cannot by the fullest possible 
exercise of their influence ensure that their children shall live 
rightly; but the article is dangerously misleading because it 
greatly understates the power of parents to guide their 
children aright, and ignores the important truths that, by the 
use of certain kinds of influence, parents can ensure that their 
children, and the ruling classes can ensure that the mass of 
the people, shall live wrongly; and that, by simply failing to 
exercise certain good kinds of influence parents and the ruling 
classes can make it almost impossible for children and the 
mass of the people to live rightly. You say that “training on 
some has a marvellous effect...... and on all but a few 
it must have some effect.” Surely it is easy to see that train- 
ing, that is “inflaence,’ has immense effect on all persons. 
Commenting on another article of similar tenor published in 
the Spectator of December 21st, 1889, I said in an address to 
the Manchester Branch of the Teachers’ Guild :-— 

“ Every one who thinks at all about life admits that education 
is an important thing, but I do not think that many persons 
realise that any child, however fine a nature it inherits from its 
parents, if left entirely to itself, would, if it survived, be a savage, 
more ignorant than any existing savages, without speech, without 
connected thought, bestially selfish and sensual, unhealthy, because 
ignorant of all that is necessary for gaining and maintaining health, 
a beast lower and more helpless than a well-trained cat or dog, and 
that members of human communities owe the difference between 
such a condition and what they now are—in all the wide range 
between the saints and heroes at the one extreme, through all 
intervening grades of fairly efficient, fairly honest, and well- 
meaning folk, and scoundrels and fools of various degrees of folly 
and wickedness, to the most consummate dastard, thief, or 
murderer, at the other end of the range of civilisation,—to the 
influence of education on innate qualities,—that is to the influence 
of fellow-creatures possessed of part of the store of knowledge, 
feeling, and thought, slowly elaborated and accumulated by the 
countless generations of men who have lived on the earth. The 
chief problem of education is, in fact, how to bring each human 
being into effective contact with wholesome knowledge, feeling, 
and thought, aud to prevent the inevitable contact with un- 
wholesome knowledge, feeling, and thought from being hurtful 
to him.” 

I still think that these sentences do not exaggerate the effect 
of the “influence” on each human being of the rest of the 
community. 

As arule, it is of course the influence of the mother which 
first affects the intelligence and emotions of a child, and when 
parental influence has partly developed the child’s powers of 
understanding spoken and written language, and its powers 
of feeling and thought, the flood-gates are opened, and it is 
then beyond human powers of analysis to ascertain what pro- 
portion of the effects of all that reaches the child is the result 
of the influence of the parents. But I am convinced, by my 
own experience and by knowledge of the results of the 
observation of teachers, that you greatly underestimate the 
effect on character, habits of feeling, thinking, and acting of 
the influence of parents, Every human being who is free 
from organic disease may become either honest or dishonest, 
truthful or untruthful, active or lazy, courteous or boorish 
and of late years it has been ascertained that every such 
human being may become either fond of music or indifferent 
to it, and either observant or unobservant of beauty in form 
and colour, and for a vast number of persons these lact aameu 
differences involve the difference between forming habits of 
wholesome mental recreation and forming bad habits of 
recreation. All teachers, I think, find that, though there are 
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a@ good many exceptions, as a rule truthful, honest, well” | house and the land in his occupation, but also on the tithe 
mannered, active children have truthful, honest, active, well- | drawn by him, which is treated not as personalty and in the 
mannered parents, and that the children who care for music | same way as any other professional income, but actually as if it 
and beauty in Nature and art have parents who are musical _ were land. On the other hand, in Scotland a minister of a parish 
and observant of beauty. has similarly three items of income. The largest item is derived 

The power of parental influence to ensure that children from teind, and on this he pays no local rates whatever,— 
shall live wrongly is too well known to need more than the this item is treated as personalty. A small portion of hig 
slightest reference. It is admitted that by encouraging the income consists in the annual value of a manse and a glebe, 
use of alcohol, the excessive use of tobacco, by licentious talk | This is assessed as heritage or realty for local rates, but here 
and bad example, by ill-natured criticism of neighbours and again there is total exemption by law from Poor-rate, even on 
relations, and in many other ways, parents can do much this smallitem. All that is proposed to do by the Bill is to 
towards ruining their children’s lives. The power of parents give partial relief in England, and to make the English case 
to deprive their children of nearly all chance of living rightly by no means so favourable as the Scottish one, but simply 
by simply preventing them from feeling good influences is , less unequal. Logically, there should have been complete 
less widely recognised. The Irish proverb, “What the eye exemption in England as in Scotland, and the income of the 


never sees the heart never longs for.” puts the truth effectively. English clergyman should be treated as a professional. 


There are very many homes of well-to-do people in which the income; in fact, as personalty, just as that of a Scottish 
children have almost no chance of growing up into fall, clergymanis. The case of the English clergyman still being 
healthy life, because the parents do not care for good litera- locally rated in respect of tithe is, in fact, the only remnant 
ture, good music; do not notice the beauty of the world of the former Poor-law of both England and of Scotland, 
surrounding them, or the beauty of the reflections of Nature when personalty in every instance was also assessed for main- 
in art; and do not take keen interest in any form of science, tenancyof the poor. It is out of the question to characterise the 
or indeed in any other subject. For the children of such proposal of the Billasan attempt to reverse the history of legal 
homes parental influence gives terrible strength to the most decisions or to upset any legal doctrine; the object seems 
frivolous and most dangerous kinds of amusement. Amongst father to be comprised within the modest work of an 
the less well-to-do classes there are hundreds of thousands of accountant adjusting a rating inequality. The circumstance 
persons to whom any approach to a full, healthy life is quite that tithe in England is assessed for local rates is a mere 
impossible, because the community, including the Church and __ historical accident, and it may be partially explained by the 
the elementary school, has never made known to them the fact fact that in England tithe is a claim against the land, and 
that such a thing asa fall, healthy life exists—I am, Sir, &c., never a personal one, while in Scotland it is always a personal 





Swanscoe Park, Macclesfield. T. C. HorRSFALL. claim against the landowner for the time being, in respect of 
his ownership of the land. One other point deserves notice. 
THE TITHE QUESTION. From a speech in the discussion it might be inferred 


that the stipend of the Established Church clergy in 
Scotland can be increased when necessary, and that there 
exists a system of “payment by results.” This is not the 
case. By statute, a minister can apply to the Court of Teinds 
once every twenty years for an increase, but this cannot be 
granted unless there exists in the parish what is known 
as free or unexhausted teind. ll teind still in the 
possession of a lay owner (who may be either the owner of 
| the land or a third party)—that is to say, that part of the 
teind not already appropriated to the ecclesiastical stipend— 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—The Spectator has often remarked on the gentle way in | 
which the taxes fall on the community. Whoever will read 
the statement below will, I hope, understand my failure to 
agree with you. Whilst the question of rating of tithe is 
under discussion the statement might he of some interest- 
As a rule, we do not know where our neighbour’s shoe pinches. 
I have included the value of the rectory as income: but for 
twenty years of my incumbency I have paid something like 


1,406 , i i ee , : 
£100 to Queen Anne's Bounty in snnvsl instalments of is liable to be drawn on for an augmentation. But in many 


Soom £56 to £90, being taxed all the time as if 1 were lazing | parishes the teind is already exhausted owing to historical 


these sums by for ~~ advantage. If the rest of the com. | accidents, and there is nothing left wherewith to farnish an 
munity are taxed in the same way, I think the burden must | 3 : : ee 
augmentation. Thus sometimes claimant cases in important 


a ae i erp ye Ab parishes for an increase cannot be dealt with. In England 


: eS it is understood there is no such provision for increasing a 
there has been a considerable remission of Land-tax, and | Cesmemantadtimesl Gent came thak tis Giles ts he 
also a diminution of tithe. I have not given the numerous By argo PP 


; possession of lay owners—lay impropriators, as they are 
other charges on the benefice, bat have confined myself to | termed—cannot be encroached on for such a purpose.—I am, 














rates and taxes :— ees 
I B R ™ Sir, &e., 
ross Income oF Benzrice. ATRS AND Taxes 
: £ ‘i a " ge sq | Edinburgh, July 5th. W. J. N. Lippattu, 
MAID oie ces osssnncesene 320 7 O/Income-taxon Tithe 1012 ¥ 
Rent of Glebe ...... 72 O O|Income-tax on Glebe . r 
Value of Rectory... 40 0 9] (Schedule A) ...... 312 6 MOONLIGHT SUPERSTITIONS. 
Income-tax on Glebe (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
DO ie , Booes 1 3 4° Srr,—The superstition of New England fishermen mentioned 
Daty cs uadagonece. 1 2 ¢ by Mr. Stillman, that the light of the full moon spoiled their 
Land-tax ............... 48 9 3 | codfish, is also held by the Singhalese in Ceylon. I remember 
Rates (on average)... 30 0 an instance that seemed to corroborate this belief. A party 
£199 7 0 £0419 7 of us in the late afternoon on the way to our boat shot some 


partridges, pigeons, and other small game, which on arrival 


—Tam, Sir, &e., on board were tied to the mast as being the coolest place. 





Hamerton Rectory, Huntingdon. D.G. Tomas. | It was a full-moon night, with a nice, cool sea-breeze. Oar 
| Singhalese boatman warned us the game would all spoil in 

TITHES AND RATES IN SCOTLAND. the moonlight, but we attached no importance to his warning. 

(To THE Epirok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) The birds when taken down the next morning very early 


S1r,—The eminently equitable tone of the criticism in the | were unfit to cook for breakfast. I am not prepared to say 
Spectator of July 1st on the Clerical Tithe Bill will doubtless | the moonlight had anything to do with the matter, but the 
commend itself to all impartial observers. As the ease of | boatman’s prophecy being so quickly verified, impressed it 
Scotland has been very frequently referred to in the uiscus- | on my mind. It might interest some of your readers at the 
sion, it may be of interest to set forth how matters on this | next fall moon to test the superstition with perfectly fresh 
subject stand in Scotland. It may, in passing, be remarked | fish by exposing one in an open space to the fall light of the 
that to the student of comparative law the historical develop- | moon, another being kept in the larder in the ordinary way. 
ment of the law of tithes in England and of the law of teinds | If afterwards both fish kept good an equally long time in the 
in Scotland will appear to have followed a remarkably | jarder, it would appear as if the moon in England at any rate 
similar course. Now, in England it appears that the holder | had no effect of the sort.—I am, Sir, &c., INDICUSs. 

of a beucfice is assessed for local rates not merely on the 
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THE MAHDI’S TOMB. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I cannot understand what Mr. Haines is aiming at. 
In his first letter he said: “ Personally, I approve of Lord 
Kitchener’s action, and endorse Canon MacColl’s opinion of 
the Mahdi.” Then he grew angry because I said that 
Gordon “did things which were far more questionable.” 
This was not a gratuitous observation on my part: it was 
said expressly in reply to those who asserted that Gordon 
would not have acted as Lord Kitchener had done. 
Challenged by Mr. Haines, I produced two incidents in 
Gordon’s Governorship of the Soudan: his having a tribe of 
cannibals to fight against, and cow, his enemies during his 
fret term of government; his smashing the waterwheels of 
the population occupying the banks of the Nile during his 
second Governorship. The first was a well-known incident, 
never denied, as far as I know, and was related by Gordon’s 
Snb-Governor. The second caused a lively controversy in the 
London Press, in which Mr. Wilfrid Blunt took part, and 
denounced Gordon in strong language for wrecking the water- 
wheels. Mr. Haines defends Gordon in both instances, and 
he is entitled to his opinion. But to denounce all who think 
that Gordon’s conduct on those occasions was “far more 
questionable” than Lord Kitchener’s seems to me the 
language of fanaticism, not of reason.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcotm MacCo tt. 
Members’ Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., July 4th. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
S1r,—In connection with the controversy that has arisen 
about the violation of the Mahdi’s tomb, it may be worth 
while to recall the story of the Emperor Charles V. at the 
tomb of Luther told by Froude, accurately I believe, in his | 
“Lectures on the Council of Trent ” (p. 241) :—‘‘ The Emperor 
stood gazing at the tomb of the miner’s son who had shaken 
Europe. He said nothing, and an over-zealous priest, miscon- 
struing his silence, urged that the grave should be torn open 
and the body thrown to the flames. Charles calmly answered, 
‘I war not with the dead.’ I do not know that human history 
contains any more memorable incident.” One wonders if the 
Emperor had in his mind a line of Sophocles :— 


“ GvOpwme, wh Spa tors teOvnnxdtas nakas.”’—Ajax, 1,154. 





—I an, Sir, &e., J. A. J. HovspEn. 


[We cannot continue this controversy.—ED. Spectator. | 





A BEAUTIFUL EPITAPH. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—TI have been looking at the Spectator to-day, and I see 

that you have not inserted the letter I sent you last week on | 
“A Beautiful Epitaph.” The letter of “J. E. K.,” with your | 
note, partly meets the case. I was glad to see it; but 
“E. G’s” mistakes in stating that Bishop Charles Words- 
worth’s first wife is buried at Buxted, and that Lord Derby 
(of those days), who greatly admired the “epitaph” and | 
translated it, and himself published his translation, said that | 
it was untranslatable, remain uncorrected. I have no notion 
who “E. G.” may be, but I see that “ J. E. K.” speaks of him 
agan “eminent scholar”; as such, I should suppose he would 
welcome the correction I desired to make. I know of no one, 
I may say, who has a better title to make it, unless it be my 
half-sister. I still think that the two facts to which I have | 
drawn attention, as they have been publicly misstated, should 

be corrected, though I have no predilection for my own form 

of doing so, if you consider that undesirable.—I am, Sir, Xe., | 

Lloyds Bank, Lichfield, July rd. W.B. Worvsworts 





“LE STYLE C’EST L’HOMME.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—I am sorry Mr. de Jersey Grut will have nothing of | 
M. Edouard Fournier or poor M. Philardte Chasles. Un- | 
happily, as I have satisfied myself, the phrase is not in the | 
“Recneil des Harangnes,” &c., to which your correspondent | 
refers. But the page there (which he neglects to give) is 17¢, | 
whereas M. Fournier speaks of pp. 337-338, which shows that | 
a different edition was consulted. In these circumstances, I 
venture to produce another witness, M. Roger Alexandre, 
who, in his title-page and “avertissement,” lays stress upon 
the exactitude and precision of his citations. In his“ Musée 


| it round the cage. 


de la Conversation,” 3rd ed., 1897, p. 497, he writes :—“ Voici le 
texte exact de ses [Buffon’s] paroles, tel que nous le trouvons 
dans une plaquette imprimée en 1753, sousle titre: ‘ Discours 
prononcé dans l’Académie francaise par M. de Buffon,’ 
pp. 23-24”; and he goes on to quote a passage containing 
“Le stile [sic] est l'homme méme.” I frankly confess that I 
have not inspected this pamphlet of 1753, the year when 
Buffon delivered his ‘“ Discours,” because I have failed 
to find it in the British Museum, and cannot at present 
make search for it in the Bibliothéque Nationale. But the 
discussion, as it seems to me, does not demand such heroic 
measures as a visit to Paris in its present disturbed con- 
dition. The question is: What did Buffon really say? There 
are three versions. The first, ‘Le style, c’est homme,” it is 
admitted, is popular, uncanonical, and out of court. The 
second, “Le style est ’homme méme,” is a long-accepted 
version. It occurs in many editions; and M. Alexandre 
affirms that he has found it “printed in 1753.” He is also 
fully aware of its absence from Vol. VI. (1764) of the 
“Recueil des Harangues,” &c., a circumstance which he 
regards as due to a mistake. The third, “ Le style est de 
Vhomme méme,” is avowedly a revised or corrected version, 
which dates, says Larousse, from Didot’s edition of 1843 (fifty- 
five years after Buffon’s death). Scientific and unmetaphoric it 
may be; but without farther recommendations, I am content 
to agree with your correspondent in thinking that literary 
men will probably prefer “ Le style est homme méme.” 
There is another point I may touch upon in passing,—the 
originality of this celebrated aphorism. Looking, some time 
past, at Ben Jonson’s “ Timber: or, Discoveries made upon 
Men and Matter,” Schelling’s ed., 1892, I found at p. 64 
the following passage. (The editor, it may be observed, in his 
preliminary analysis, had accentuated the resemblance to 
Buffon by giving “ Le style c’est homme” as the equivalent 
of the Latin.) ‘ Oratio imago animi.—Language most shows 
a man: Speak, that I may see thee. It springs ont of the 
most retired and inmost parts of us, and is the image of the 
parent of it, the mind,” &c. This comes from a sequence 
of paragraphs on style as they flowed out from Rare Ben’s 
daily readings in Quintilian his “Institutes of Oratory,” 
and other ancients. Since reading Mr. de Jersey Grut’s second 
letter I have chanced upon another interesting utterance in 
Villemain’s “ Cours de Littérature Frangaise,” 1855, ii., 
p. 211:—"‘Le style est la physionomie de lime, disait 
henreusement un philosophe antique, Oratio vultus animi 


| est? N’est-ce pas un motif de conserver toujours a l’ex- 


pression cette décence qui fait la dignité avec les autres et 
avec nous-mémes? Dans ce mot, du reste, Messieurs, vous 
retronvez l’axiome tant cité et souvent mal cité de Buffon: 
‘Le style est homme méme;’ résumé naturel de son discours 
i l'Académie et de son génie tout entier.” It is a pity that 


| M. Villemain did not give the name of his philosopher.—I 


am, Sir, &c., AvtsTIN Dogson. 


75 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W., July 4th. 





A CONSERVATIVE PARROT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Sir H. Maine, in his “ Ancient Law,” draws attention 
to the ingrained and intense conservatism which prevails 
almost aniversally among all but the foremost races of man- 
kind. An odd anecdete illustrating the existence of an 
analogous temper in some, at least, of the lower animals 
has just been told me in a letter by a trustworthy friend. 
The best way will be to quote the passage :-— 

*‘A cousin, who is with us now, has an aged parrot of most 
conservative instincts. She has had recently a new carpet in her 
dining-room, where the parrot lives, and Polly made herself quite 
iil with her strong objection to this innovation. She screamed 
‘Take it away,’ till she was exhausted; and at last she refused to 
eat her focd, till they brought a square of the old carpet and put 
She then at once became cheerful and recon- 
ciled to life, though she will never take her walks abroad beyond 
her beloved piece of old carpet.” 

A wag might call such a bird “a carpet knight,” but I prefer 
saying that if in my decrepitude I were to turn transcen- 
dentalist or spiritualist, I should haply ascribe to that 
domestic and conservative biped a mystic sympathy with 
Jowett, whose whole being was rooted in his Oxford home, 
who much disliked giving up his wonted seat at the dinner- 
table, and who, whenever at the bidding of reason he passed 
out of his native conservatism, made the exit (as Homer 
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would have said) “ willingly, but with an unwilling mind!” EGYPT. ag EY forth in triump}, 
To speak more seriously, the Virgilian eulogy on bees might, | The Gods who dwell ’mid equa- : full an ages 
I think, quite as plausibly, though in a different way, be torial snows render back my booty to th; 
applied to birds :— Bade Nilus cleave the waste, eee 

‘Esse avibus partem divine mentis et haustus and 1 apete. ZIMBABWE. 


£therios.” 
—Ian, Sir, &., Lionet A. ToLLEMACHE. 
Hétel Sonnenberg, Engelberg, July 1st. 


ENGINEER OFFICERS, ROYAL NAVY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I see in the Spectator of June 24th that one “ Vincet- 
Veritas ” has been at great pains to discredit the cause of the 
naval engineers. I would like to point out that a statement 
has been put forward by these officers as a body and pub- 
lished in several leading London papers. In this statement 
the causes of dissatisfaction and the suggested remedies are 
enumerated under eight headings, of which the last two are 
as follows :— 


“ Causes of Dissatisfaction. 

(7) Writers are not allowed to 
the Chief Engineers of H.M.’s 
ships, consequently highly- 
trained officers have to be em- 
ployed for merely clerical work. 
There is no regulation that 
ensures that specially suitable 
persons for charge of Engineers’ 
stores shall be included in the 
Engine Room complements. 

(8) Stokers are not granted 
re-engaving pay as is now given 
to the Seamen class.” 





“ Suggested Remedies. 

(7) A Writer recruited from 
the Department to be added to 
all Engine Room complements. 
A definite rating, to be called 
(for example) ‘ Yeoman of 
Stores,’ to be established similar 
to that of Stoker Mechanic, with 
an allowance while serving in that 
capacity. 


(8) Stokers to be granted 2d. 
per diem on re-engaging as now 
given to the Seamen class,” 


This compares rather well with your correspondent’s remarks 
about “the subordinate ranks of the engine-room depart- 
ment, for whom, selfishly enough, no claims whatever have 
been advanced by even the most energetic of the malcontents.” 
Two out of eight (or 25 per cent.) of the points embodied in 
the formal statement deal specially with these subordinate 
ranks, though why a body of officers fighting against the dis- 
abilities of their position should be expected also to fight 
another battle for their subordinates, any more than for the 
bluejackets and Marines, I fail to see. However, if you want 
to sling mud at people it is just as well to tell the truth as the 
other thing. 

Some of his other remarks are a trifle wide also. He 
objects to the term ‘‘ Royal Naval Engineers.” But these 
officers are undoubtedly engineers, and they are in the Royal 
Navy; therefore in point of fact they are Royal Naval 
Engineers, whether it is customary to refer to them officially 
by that title or not. Also, though it is not customary either 
officially or in ordinary parlance aboard ship to refer to the 
executive officers as “ deck ” officers, still in discussing these 
matters in the papers for the information of ordinary 
individuals ashore it is a very common thing to use the latter 
term, as it indicates so simply and unmistakably the class of 
officers intended, while the constant mention of “the present 
executive branch,” in connection with the executive duties 
performed by the engineers, is somewhat confusing to people 
unfamiliar with naval life. The question of executive control 
J will not enter into here, as it has been fully thrashed out 
elsewhere, but will content myself with endorsing the gentle 
reproof implied in the editorial footnote at the end of 
* Vincet-Veritas’s ” letter, with regard to the spirit in which 
the question should be approached.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Soper Fact. 








POETRY. 


—_@—__ 
VOICES OF AFRICA. 





AFRICA, 


SpHYNx among continents,—the | The 


nations strive 
To guess my ancient riddle; 
Greece essayed— 


She drooped to death; upon me My iron hills. 


Rome set gyve— 
She died in her own bonds; 
the Persian laid | 


His life down in my deserts.|Time, like a little child, amid 


For a day | 


I smiled on each, then tore Builds and unbuilds with feeble, 


them for my play. 


THE SAHARA, 


ghosts of buried cities 
scale the air 
When day wakes my mirage. 
The lion keeps 
The bones of 
men lie bare 
Where my thirst-sickle its 
rich harvest reaps. 


my sands 


A giant robed in mystery I 
arose ; 
The young world listened, 
breathless, when I spoke. 

My Sphynx Time’s sister is; 
her brood lies hid 
Where the dead dream ’neath 
rock and pyramid. 


CARTHAGE. 

Sidon sent forth her sons,—her 
sons sent Tyre ; 
The Desert’s daughters bore 
a mighty race,— 
The God whose brazen hands 
sloped to the fire, 
Reared o’er me the red terror 
of his face. 
Rome, vengeful, trod me to the 
dust, and strowed 
With salt the site where once 
my power abode, 


MOUNT ATLAS. 
Time haled the great globe 
from my aching back 
And hung it ’mid the stars. 
Content J rest— 
The ocean’s murmuring music 
at my feet, 
The foldless flocks of cloud- 
land round wy crest. 
Pan walks with Faunus ’mid 
my dreaming woods, 
Dryads pace my leafy 
solitudes. 


And 


RUWENZORI, 

A diadem of changeless snow 
lies light 

Upon my regal head ; my locks 
I shake 

And, straightway, living waters 
take their flight, 

The iron bonds of ancient 
drought to break. 

A virgin, new-unveiled, I stand 

alone ; 

Aeons will pass, but none un- 

clasp my zone. 


THE LAKES. 
Hand seeking hand, a peerless 
sisterhood, 

We watched for dawn through 
dark of murderous years; 
Our sky-pure fringes mired with 

human blood,— 
Our rain-sweet wavelets salt 
with human tears. 
Our tideless glasses gleam re- 
splendently, 
High o’er the rockings of the 
wandering sea. 


THE CONGO, 

Through jungles spawned from 
fever-drunken sod, 

Where, sleeplessly, the fierce 
man-hunters hide,— 

The bitter lees from God’s dread 
wine-press trod 

By desperate feet, drain down 
my tepid tide. 

Leviathan there wallows in his 

wrath ; 

There sport the shoals of mighty 

Behemoth. 


THE ZAMBEZI. 

The spoils the sky had of the 
world-wide main 

I bear, new-gathered from ten 
thousand rills, 

To where the thund’rous cliffs 

my steps enchain,— 


Deaf to 


I housed the brood of Carthage, 
they the earth 
Deep rifled for its treasure. 
On me fell 
The hand of Doom. Norumoy 
speaks my birth, 
No legend shrines my death, 
My citadel 
Glares at the cold fane of my 
obscene God, 
O’er which the feet of ancient 
ruin trod. 


THE SOUTHERN DESERTS, 
The wayward Spring, io dal. 
liance afar, 
Forgets us through long sea. 
sons, till the skies 
Weep for our buraing woe, 
—-Then, star on star, 
Rich blossoms from our glow. 
ing dunes arise. 
Thirst, with his legioned 
agonies, still stands, 
Guarding the barren empire of 
our sands, 


THE BLACK PEOPLES. 

God smote us with an itch to 
dip our hands 

In one another's blood. Our 
long travail 

The ages hearken to. 
ocean sands 

Than we are not more myriad, 
Men hale 

Us forth in chains o’er every 

moaning sea,— 

Foul with the trails of Man’s 

iniquity. 


The 


KIMBERLEY. 

I sprang from neath the waste 
of sand, and cast 

A double-handed 
living gems 

I the World’s 
visage. In my vast, 

Black, echoing chasm,— 
whence the bright diadems 

Of half Earth’s thrones were 

furnished, I can hear 

The lost souls wander, wailing, 

far and near. 


shower of 


astonished 


JOHANNESBURG. 


A maenad seated on a golden 
throne— 


destiny ; 

My feet are clay; my bosom is 
a stone ; 

The princes of all lands are 
fain of me,— 

But, stark, before the splendour 

of my gates, 

The grim Boer, leaning on his 

rifle, waits. 


THE WHITE COMMONWEALTHS. 


To-morrow unregarded,—clean 
effaced 

The lesson of unhallowed 
yesterday,— 


We rail against each other; 
interlaced 

Albeit are our fortunes. ‘So 
we stray : 

Blind to the lurid writing on 

the wall ; 

the words 

warning lips let fall. 





Clogged with the wastage of 





listless hands. 


a million hills. — 


WILLIAM CHARLES SCULLY.. 





My plaything is a nation’s: 


Fate’s 
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BOOKS. 

——@—— 

CICERO.* 
In one of his introductory essays Professor Tyrrell quotes 
M. Gaston Boissier’s opinion that a man of the world is more 
competent to understand Cicero than a mere savant. This is 
true enough, and it gives us a clue to Dr. Tyrrell’s excellence. 
He has edited Cicero in the wise spirit of the world, and 
while his scholarship is never at fault, his views are all the 
saner because they have not come hot-pressed from a library. 
Hence it is that, whether or not you agree with Dr. Tyrrell, you 
are forced to admit the cogency of his argument, the untiring 
spirit of his defence. For he holds a brief for Cicero, and 
expresses the reaction which the violent condemnation of 
Mommsen made inevitable. 

In Mommsen’s view Cicero is nothing but a journalist in 
the worst sense of the word ; in Professor Tyrrell’s judgment 
he is a wise and patriotic statesman. Now, Cicero 
was patriotic, maybe; after himself, no doubt, he loved 
his country. But it is strange to find even a partisan 
applauding his wisdom. His great ambition, the restoration 
of the Optimate party, was never realised. His favourite 
catchwords, ‘‘ senatus auctoritas,” “ordinum concordia,” 
found no sharp echo in the State, and even he himself wavered 
in his allegiance. The men of action against whom he 
matched his rhetoric outwitted him at every turn of the 
game, and despite his boasts we cannot believe that either 
in his consulship or at any other time he saved the Republic. 
For words are powerless against an armed force, and 
no higher praise may be given to Cicero’s best efforts than is 
given by Professor Tyrrell to the Tenth Philippic. They are 
“instinct with eloquent and noble, though unfortunately im- 
practicable, aspirations.” There is the weakness, the danger 
even, of eloquence. A flood of words may make an instant 
impression, but all the words in the world cannot either stay 
the passions they have let loose or arm the State against an 
enemy. So, while Cwsar and Pompey acted, Cicero talked, 
now on this side, now on that, and it can hardly be said that 
at any time in his career did he exercise a lasting or practical 
influence upon politics. 

It is true that Cesar did his best to conciliate him with a 
skilful dose of flattery, but that is rather a tribute to Cwsar’s 
astuteness than to Cicero’s worth. For Cwsar saw with pertect 
clearness that eloquence, if properly directed, might be the useful 
ally of a statesman. As Professor Tyrrell ingeniously says, 
“Cicero’s speeches not only swayed the Assembly, but they 
discharged the highest work now done by our best newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews. To gain Cicero was what it would 
be now to secure the advocacy of the Times; or rather what 
it would be were there no other paper, review, or magazine 
but the Times, and were the leaders written by Burke and 
Sheridan.” That is true in a measnre, but it is not a tribute 
which would have flattered the vanity of Cicero; for it means 
that Cicero’s value should have lain in the eloquent exposition 
of another’s policy, and it brings us back to Mommsen’s 
point of view, that Cicero was a journalist. Indeed, had 
Cicero consented to be Cwsar’s mouthpiece, it might have 
been well for them both and for Rome. But the hero, in 
whose brain the valiant line “ O fortunatam natam me consule 
Romam ” still echoed, could not in simple loyalty plead the 
cause of astrong man. He must still intrigue between the 
two parties, and pray that words might give himself the 
victory. 

If, then, we may be guilty of a gross anachronism, we might 
say that Cicero was well fitted to play the part of Polonius to 
Cwxsar’s Hamlet. But this could never satisfy him; he would 
himself be Prince of Denmark; and from this half-under- 
stood ambition came his failure and his death. The rdle he 
essayed was too high for his talent, and yet his facile intellect 
would not admit incapacity. In temperament, as in career, 
he more nearly resembled Gambetta than the other states- 
men to whom he has been compared. He was distinguished, 
in fact, by that ease of speech and manner which to-day is 
the birthright of Southern France. Daudet said of Gambetta 





Pk The Correspondence of Cicero, arranged according to its Chronological 
Ben! with a Revision of the Text, a Commentary, and Introductory kssuys. 
’y R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D., and L. C. Purser, Litt.D. Vol. VI. Dublin: Hodges, 
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that he could not think without speaking, that the word 
always preceded the thought in his rapid mind. So Cicero, 
being a true man of letters, seems to have thought best with 
a pen in his hand. But that is the temperament of in- 
action, and Cicero was no match for those who knew that 
the might of the pen was not invincible. 


Again, Cicero, the man, is unsympathetic, because, while 
his statesmanship was rhetoric, he had few of the 
more attractive virtues. For all his philosophising, he 
was possessed neither of stoic endurance nor of physical 
bravery. “He bore none of his misfortunes,” said Livy, 
quoted by Professor Tyrrell, “as a man should, except his 
death.” Moreover, he was vain with the unamiable vanity 
which feeds upon trifles; and he was so devoted to intrigue 
that he could scarce praise a fellow-citizen without a 
definite and a cunning intention. He tells Atticus that 
whenever he praises his friends he should like them 
informed of his goodwill. ‘For instance,” he goes on, 
“you remember that I told you in a letter how well 
Varro had behaved to me, and you replied that you were 
delighted to hear it. Now, I would rather you had written 
to him that his conduct met my approval, not that it really 
did, but that he might make it do so.” So on another 
occasion, when he wished to secure for Atticus the good- 
will of Cwlius, he dictated a letter of praise to Atticus’s 
freedman, who chanced to be there, read it to Cxlius, and 
declared that it had just come from the hand of Atticus. And 
again and again you will find in the Letters evidences of 
similarcunning. But we have noright to judge Cicero harshly 
for these indiscretions. It is only by his hand that we know 
them. With a rare and admirable frankness he describes 
his own thoughts and his own actions, and, from one point 
of view, his Letters might be compared to that even more 
candid document, the Diary of Samuel Pepys. Nor is the 
general impression a bad one. Despite the cunning and 
intrigue, many an undesigned coincidence proves Cicero to 
have been a good friend, an amiable critic, and the best corre- 
spondent that man ever had. 

For through all dangers and vicissitudes Cicero remained 
a writer. He could not have been careless of a 
phrase, even though his head were laid upon the block. 
When he bade his servants put down the litter on the ground 
jn face of Antony’s hirelings, you are sure that he spoke a few 
sentences of measured, perfect Latin. The artist that was in 
him rose high above the sham philosopher and the third-rate 
politician. He had that faculty, shared by Voltaire and by 
few others in the world’s history, of compelling interest by 
the mere use of words. Whatever he discusses becomes 
instantly interesting, not because he says anything, but be- 
cause he has a trick of saying nothing superbly well. What 
a tribute it is to his sense of language that the commonplaces 
of the De Senectute and the De Ojiciis are still tolerated! The 
mere title Tally’s Ojices echoes the trivial disputations of the 
eighteenth century. And yet we read them perhaps with a 
better attention than we give (say) to Bolingbroke. But Cicero, 
brilliant in his speeches, admirable in his disputations, 
is, like Voltaire, best in his correspondence. That you 
approach without any displeasure. You care not whether he 
was or was not a politician; you reck not of his vanity, his 
intrigue, his cowardice; you rejoice only that time has spared 
the supreme masterpiece of its class, and that you are still 
permitted to look into the familiar mind of a great writer and 
of a great wit. The matter of the Letters is diverse and 
entertaining ; their style is flawless. It is the talk of a man 
who picks his words; and for al! the perfection of the style, it 
is still talk, As Professor Tyrrell says, his own phrase, “ ubi 
sunt qui aiunt Coons Qwv7:,” might be taken as a motto for the 
whole correspondence. ‘Truly it is the living voice that speaks, 
colloquial, vivacious, caustic, yet ever mindful of the fact that 
words are gems, which may not be rudely set. So it is that 
whatever view we take of Cicero—and it is hard to subscribe 
to Professor Tyrrell’s eulogy—we may all applaud the writer 
and delight in the greatest gossip of ancient times, 

But Cicero was not only great in his own time; heremainsthe 
most potent influence the literary world has ever seen; and, we 
are obliged to confess, not only the most potent, but the worst. 
It is hardly too much to say that from Cicero’s Latin was 
evolved the timid, precise style both of modern French and of 
modern English. Modern Frenchisan inheritancefrom Voltaire 
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and the eighteenth century, and Voltaire and the eighteenth 
century, though they did not admit it, were merely Cicero 
made French. So we, too, with Cicero before us, hanker after 
a precision which belonged to him, and may be detestable in 
another. It is not his fault; but it is true that his absolute 
correction, his equable balance, and his tricks of cadence have 
been mimicked for many hundreds of years. Even when he was 
colloquial, even when, as Professor Tyrrell points out, he was 
echoing the phrase of Latin comedy, his style was still 
screwed up as tightly as the screw can be turned upon the 
most conscious style. It is the old difference between the 
expressive and the inexpressive in literature; the old doubt 
whether a writer should forge an instrument for himself, or 
take that which another’s ingenuity has left ready to his 
hand. But he who would find a ready-made style cannot do 
better than study Cicero, and curb his ambition. ‘l'acitus did 
not admire the style of Cicero, and you are not surprised. 
The style of Tacitus reveals a rough-hewn, solitary genius ; 
the style of Cicero flashes in our eyes the ultimate perfection 
of a common mind. 





TWO POETS.* 
Iv is difficult to approach the writings of Mr. Yeats without 
a certain prejudice. He has friends who are not content with 
proclaiming that he ranks with Shakespeare, but must at the 
same time declare that Mr. Kipling is inferior to Tupper. It 
would be unreasonable, however, to hold Mr. Yeats responsible 
for all the nonsense that other people talk about him and his 
poetry. Atany rate, for readers convinced—as we are—that 





Mr. Yeats is a poet, the wisest course is to forget all that 
can interfere with the enjoyment of his poetry. But | 
when we approach his new volume—which, by the way, 
has the most beautiful cover that we have seen on any 
modern book—a new grievance presents itself. The first 
business of a poet is to write poetry; and it must be five 
years since Mr. Yeats published a volume of verse. Now 
The Wind among the Reeds contains one hundred and eight 
pages, of which sixty-two are devoted to poetry. Taking an 
average of ten lines to the page, which is about a fair 
estimate, this does not give a large production for that 
period. Nulla dies sine linea. Is it too much to expect that 
a poet should write thirty lines a month? No doubt self- 
criticism, an excellent thing, has led him to reject much; but 
if Mr. Yeats is to win for himself the position his genius 
deserves, he must produce more. It is especially needful 
because a good part of the poems in this book are absolutely 
incomprehensible to the ordinary educated lover of poetry, 
and such a person taking it up at random is apt to remark, as 
did the old Latin when he threw Persius into the corner, “ Si 
non vis intelligi, debes negligi.” Mr. Yeats, however, has com- 
passion upon us, and devotes half of his pages to a prose 
explanation of the symbolism which he uses. Unfortunately, 
it is not a simple symbolism. If a man chose to write in the 
language of flowers, and when he wished to convey the words 
“T think of you” said “The pansies flower in my heart,” he 
would at least be intelligible to those who possesscd the key, 
though he might be reasonably accused of affectation. Mr. 
Yeats, as we understand from his notes, does not always 
profess to interpret his own poems.! {He tells us what the 
meaning may perhaps be. This is a more excellent foppery 
than the other. The truth of the matter is that a poet, if he 
is to be a poet of any consequence, has thoughts that he 
wants to convey; the most that Mr. Yeats does is to give us 
his dreams. 

That they are the dreams of a poet there is no manner of 
doubt ; of a poet who loves the twilight better than sunshine, 
and dim cloud forms better than the loveliest ever chisclled 
out of marble or moulded in flesh. What he sings of is the 
sense of mystery in things, that haunts and overpowers the 
mind to the exclusion of more human feelings. Yet his 
poetry is most accessible when he does not tell his dreams, 
but rather speaks of his dreams to a human friend, as in this 
beautiful lyric,—a lyric interesting as well as well as beautiful, 
because of the echoes of the metrical artifices of Celtic poetry : 

“Had I the heaven’s embroidered cloths 
Enwrought with golden and silver light, 





* (1.) The Wind among the Reeds. By W.B. Yeats. London: Elkin Mathews. 
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The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 

Of night and light and the half-light, 

I would spread the cloths under your feet ; 

But I, being poor, have only my dreams ; 

I have spread my dreams under your feet ; 

Tread softly because you tread on my dreams.” 
Several of the poems are quite simple, both in thought and 
rhythm,—‘ The Fiddler of Dooney,” “The Song of the Old 
Mother” (very like something of Blake’s), or the lineg 
where “the poet pleads with his friend for old friends,” 
and all these are exquisite. One or two work on familiar models 
and attain a gorgeous richness of metrical effect. But the 
most characteristic are those which innovate boldly in point 
of rhythm like the lines which we have quoted above and 
which defy scansion. It is not that Mr. Yeats cannot 
write smoothly; this baldness of expression is a laboured 
simplicity, and the dragging cadence of the metre is pro- 
duced with the utmost care. The result is to our mind 
too artificial to be wholly pleasant ; but few will deny the 
haunting beauty of such lines as these :-— 

“T dreamed that I stood in a valley, and amid sighs, 

For happy lovers passed two by two where I stood ; 

And I dreamed my lost love came stealthily out of the wood, 

With her cloud-pale eyelids falling on dream-dimmed eyes, 

I cried in my dream, ‘ O women bid the young men lay 

Their heads on your knees and drown their eyes with your hair, 

Or, remembering hers, they will find no other face fair, 

Till all the valleys of the world have been withered away.’ ” 
That is an exquisite and elaborate way of saying avery simple 
thing,—a manner of expression so picturesque and so personal 
that it gives strangeness and novelty to the thought. Mr, 
Yeats believes potently in the magic of words and possesses 
it. We wish that he felt and possessed equally the magic of 
masterful and far-reaching ideas. 

Mr. Laurence Housman (not to be confounded with his 
brother, Professor A. E. Housman, author of A Shropshire 
Lad, and notable both asa poet and as a classical scholar) 
has won for himself a conspicuous place among artists in 
black and white. Not only the union in him of the designer 
and the poet, but a certain kinship of temperament suggests 
Rossetti; and it is, perhaps, a proof that Mr. Housman’s 
talent has not yet reached full maturity, that in spite of his 
marked originality, he continually recalls some other artist or 
poet. There are passages in “The Little Land” which keep 
an odd echo of Browning; Mr. Housman has all Browning’s 
facility of rhyme with very little of Browning’s roughness, 
There are two poems which are decidedly too closely modelled 
upon Shelley (“The Dream” and “As the Flocks for the 
Brooks”); that is to say, they suggest not merely Shelley’s 
manner, but two particular poems, There are others, again, 
which Campion might have written (notably “ How the Lover 
is without Will”) but especially there is the most amazing 
reproduction we have ever seen both of the spirit and manner 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets. We quote the octave of one in 
illustration :— 

When thou art with me then my heavy brain 
Puts off its traffic and resumes its rest ; 
And thought, which stood thine absence to sustain, 
Slacks its o’erlaboured head upon thy breast. 
For where thou art not, fancy fills thy place, 
(And mind rears up a monument to thee, 
Since to have tidings of thy distant face 
‘he mind must ever at such building be.” 
Among all these voices it is hard to discern the authentic 
and individual note; but many of these imitative poems, 
though imitative, are beautiful. Yet upon the whole the book 
does not leave the same impression as the scattered poems in 
Allfellows, which we take to be much the best things that Mr. 
Housman has done. The manner of those verses reappears 
here and there, as in “The Return of the Beloved” (a poem 
which labours under the defect of obscurity) and the very 
grim production called “The Man in Possession.” But at all 
events there is no question that Mr. Housman merits the study 
of all those interested in contemporary poetry. He has a 
remarkable mastery of metre, and along with a great intensity 
of passion surprises one from time to time with a sort of 
German quaintness. The poem that describes the death of 
St. Christopher is an excellent instance: Christ comes once 
more to the dying saint, and craves once more to be carried 
across the ford. But the weak knees fail, and it is Christ 
who very gently bears Christopher over the water on his last 
Symbolism also, as one would expect from a worker 
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in forms, is characteristic of Mr. Housman’s mind, and often | supreme importance, as being conserved by institutions 


it is charming. A verse from one of the slighter poems, 
“ Bonds,” illustrates this quality :— 
«Asa stream that runs to sea 
Ever by its banks is led 
And by windings shepherded, 
So in bonds though bound I he, 
1 through limits reach to thee.” 
The conceit is admirably developed in half a dozen verses; 
but here again one is reminded of the early seventeenth 
century. On the whole, we confess to a certain disappoint- 


ment in Mr. Housman’s book; but disappointment implies | 


expectation, and we hope to see him do stronger work. This 
book would have borne weeding. ‘‘Advocatus Diaboli” is 
out of harmony with the rest, and is in itself rather a thin 


kind of paradox. 





MR. BOSANQUET ON THE STATE.* 


We always expect from so accomplished a writer as Mr. | 


Bosanquet a work of literary and intellectual distinction, and 
in the volume before us he has justified his high reputation. 
It is true that we feel at times a certain inadequacy of treat- 
ment,—as, ¢.g., in the limited space devoted to the considera- 
tion of the modern Nation-State in its world relations ; 2 
problem now rising to such proportions as to necessitate a 
careful analysis in any general treatise on political philosophy. 
We also feel at times that, in the eager movement of his mind, 
the author has executed so sharpa curve as to hide from us the 
exact processes by which he has arrived at his goal. Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s thinking is cast in such manifest Hegelian forms that 
we feel in his case, as in that of Hegel, that now and then the 
author is almost carried away by a philosophic terminology 
which conceals real difficulties supposed to have been cleared 
up. We feel, too, the old trouble which occurs to every 
student of Hegel, that in expressing the essential rationality 
of institutions as formulated in those well-known words, 
“the real is the rational, the rational is the real,” the writer 


founded in the “ general will.” The liberty so conserved is 
| not, however, so much “natural” as political liberty. Let us 
: state Roussean’s aim as quoted by Mr. Bosanquet: “To find 
be form of association which shall defend and protect, with 
| the entire common force, the person and the goods of each 
| associate, and by which each, uniting himself to all, may 

nevertheless obey only himself, and remain as free as before.” 
| Mr. Bosanquet criticises slightly some of the political impli- 
| cations of this problem so stated which Rousseau held essen- 
| tial; but he accepts the statement as expressing the true idea 
| of the free State which reconciles the individual and society 
| and which enriches the life of each. 


But this “ general will ” is itself dependent on the fact of a 
common mind, a common life, an organic whole, from which 
the individual cannot rid himself without the atrophy of 
those very characteristics which make him man, and conse- 
quently a subject of true freedom. “The General Will,” 
says Mr. Bosanquet, “seems to be, in the last resort, the 
|ineradicable impulse of an intelligent being to a good 
extending beyond itself, in as far as that good takes the form 
of acommon good. Though this impulse may be mastered 
or cheated in a degree, yet, if it were extinct, human life 
would have ceased.” Thus the State is neither a joint-stock 
association nor the result of a conflict of wills or interests, 
but the necessary product, so to speak, of a common elemental 
life, fashioned by mind and will, that will not being an 
addition of individual wills, but a general will of which the 
will of this or that man is an individual expression. There 
is no conflict between the individual and the general will, 
though there seems to be a conflict; for it is not a question 
of what your mind or will, or mine, dictates at a particu- 
lar moment as rational; it is a question of what we 
desire when we are most truly ourselves, and the 
identification of this true self with the rational institution 
called the State is the very foundation of political 





is justifying by logic an optimism which the reflective reason | 
| shows us, how Kant, Fichte, and Hegel all developed in 


and the moral imperative cannot approve. Ina word, “ what 


ever is, is right ”; and that being the case, what room is there | 


for the ethical justification of any change in the powers of 
the State? We always seem to be ultimately stranded by 
Hegel in an acquiescent (conservatism. It is true that that 
is not Mr. Bosanquet’s real position; but we confess we 
should have been glad to see the whole question of the ethics 
of revolution dealt with here instead of being merely glanced 
at in passing. We feel, however, that the positive value of 
this work is great and that its leading ideas cannot fail alike in 
clearing up the general problem and in providing an impetus 
to actual social progress on the lines of sound ethics and 
rational politics. 

Mr. Bosanquet finds little difficulty in pulverising the 
merely negative idea of liberty which has found expression 
in such different writers as J. S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
Seeley, and Sir James Stephen, at best a merely juristic 
definition, while at its worst a phantom which evades us. 
Seeley’s definition, eg, of liberty as “total absence of 
government,” which makes of the Anarchists the sole 
guardians of liberty in the civilised world, involves, as 
Mr. Bosanquet puts it, the notion of a bare, unrelated 
individual in space with “rights,” as against you and 
me, which society can only touch by depriving him of his 
liberty and subjecting him to slavery. Yet, it is confessed 
that liberty is the very soul of life, and that, as Homer 
said long ago, the man who becomes a slave loses half bis 
manhood. Now how are we to reconcile this universal 
instinct for liberty, and this moral recognition of the human 
value of liberty, with the necessity of social order and the 
claims of the State? This is the great crux of political 
philosophy, and the treatment of this problem is the best 
part, as it is the very centre, of Mr. Bosanquet’s work. For 
Mr. Bosanquet has here, in a very able analysis, shown us 
what political philosophy owes to Rousseau, whose work on the 
“Social Contract” has been so largely misunderstood. In a 
word, Rousseau, finding this paradox of the apparent 
conflict of the individual with society confronting him, 
conceived of that liberty, to which he rightly attached 
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philosophy. It will be seen that this is essentially Hegelian 
doctrine, and it is very interesting to see, as Mr. Bosanquet 


different directions the doctrine of Rousseau on the “ general 
will.” The danger of the doctrine lies in giving to the State 
that absolutely sacrosanct character to which Socrates gave 
expression on that memorable night before he drank the 
poison, and so stereotyping the actual political fact; and, as 
we have said, Mr. Bosanquet does not adequately consider 
that aspect of the problem, though he admits the danger by 
showing us the inference of Fichte, who would have estab- 
lished a rigid State Socialism in which the life of the indi- 
vidual would have become merged without retaining the 
essential elements of liberty. An actual historical survey of 
the rise of States was, of course, outside Mr. Bosanquet’s 
limite, for he writes as a philosopher, not as a historian ; but 
we cannot help feeling that the ultimate statement must 
combine both methods and points of view. 


In the State as expressive of the “general will” we must 
all find our true life, for the State as organised is really iden- 
tical with mind. We find here that Mr. Bosanquet seems at 
times to identify the State with society, and to insist on 
services rendered by the former which might be rendered even 
if no political organisation of society existed, and which seem 
to be so rendered in some parts of the world under 
the influence of a strong religious or ethical system. The 
claim of the State as organisation against the claim of 
any voluntary body as association is vigorously insisted upon 
here. The latter is casual and accidental, the former is 
systematic and inevitable. It might well be argued, however, 
that the definite association of persons of different countries 
for a common spiritual purpose distinctly conceived and 
powerfully felt, had less of accident in it than the mere fact 
of birth on a common soil, which is a purely physical 
accident. The problem of the Christian martyrs in Rome 
suggests itself; was their true life ultimately bound up in 
the Church or in the Roman Empire, and to which, therefore, 
was their deeper allegiance due? Within the completed 
organism of society Mr. Bosanguet finds, with Hegel, 
the threefold social grouping of the family, the bourgeois 
society (by which Hegel means the everyday world of business 
and the professions), and the political State. The treatment 
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will not only builds up society from mere animal impulse, 
but finds its moral expression in family life, and its material 
expression in the securing of property, without which the 
will is merely formal; the security for the maintenance 
of these two institutions is provided by the third,—viz., 
the State. Mr. Bosanquet seems to us to make rather too 
light of T. H. Green’s contention that for great numbers of 
people in the de facto modern State the political organisation 
does not provide conditions for that good life which he and 
Mr. Bosanquet, in common with Aristotle, regard as the true 
end of the State. Bat that is a detail not affecting the 
general argument. The final chapter on “ Institutions as 
Ethical Ideas” is very suggestive, though we should have 
been glad to see some of its suggestions still further 
elaborated. But, taken altogether, we may say that this 
work is a very fine and important contribution to political 
philosophy. 





ETON AS SHE IS NOT.* 

WE have pondered in vain over the possible reisons that 
have led Mr. Alfred Lubbock to commit to paper these 
long-winded and uninteresting reminiscences. We suppose, 
nevertheless, that there will be found people to praise the 
book, to speak of its “breezy” and “sportsmanlike” tone; 
and, indeed, in one respect, ihe author has shown con- 
siderable worldly wisdom, by giving long lists of names 
and cricket scores, so as to secure at all events a cer- 
tain minimum of readers. Comparatively few of Mr. 
Lubbock’s heroes appear to have braved publicity in later 
years; though several leading men, who were fortunate 
enough to be contemporaries of Mr. Lubbock at Eton, must 
thrill with emotion to find themselves described in such terms 
as the following: “ Lord Cadogan...... was a fairish 
football-player, and played behind, was always very particular 
about his back hair being carefully brushed, and about his 
dress.” How pleasant, too, to be told that “there were three 
boys, the Marquis of Bowmont, Lord Uffington, and Lord 
Rendlesham, who...... were always to be seen together. 
They used to have their buns and coffee together at Barnes’s 
(old Barnes being noted for his fine Yorkshire hams and 
spiced beef)...... but they were not notable for anything 
else.” This is Ercles’ vein indeed! No wonder that the 
contemporary of these three Etonian worthies feels a 
pardonable pride in recalling their simple ways! Mr. 
Lubbock’s book is, in truth, out of date: it represents the most 
commonplace view of a somewhat barbarous period of Eton 
life. Itis quite true that there was a period when no one 
was considered a true Htonian till he had been flogged, but it 
is so no longer, and to Etonians of the present generation the 
whole thing appears as faded and effete as the singular hats 
with which, in the photographs of athletic groups which 
adorn the book, the brows of Mr. Lubbock’s heroes are 
encircled. 

There is a certain grossness about the whole view; it is 
quite true that an oar, a cricketer, a football-player is very 


| selfish barbarian has arisen. 





often a pleasant, simple-minded fellow, good company enough, 
with plenty of modesty and shrewd common-sense. But even 
the reminiscences of such athletes would be apt to be bornés ; 
how much more so when the shrewdness is non-apparent, and | 
when the whole is coloured by a strong vein of egotism. Such | 
reminiscences as Mr. Lubbock’s are pre-eminently for home 
consumption, and nothing but the adoration of an attached | | 
home circle could make some of them other than intolerable. | 
What we are presented with is a picture of a perfectly | 
healthy, brainless, good-natured, vacuous life, with a certain 
amount of rambling gossip about masters and_ school- 
fellows. Nobody expects such a book to be of high intel- 
lectual value; but what one does expect is that such a book 
shall be at least sensible, generous, exciting. Mr. Lubbock 
talks of his own house-master as though he had been an 
infirm but kindly woman. Neither do his schoolfellows fare 
much better. The fact is that without a sense of humour, a 
book of this kind is unbearable: and Mr. Lubbock’s sense of 
what is amusing is not so much non-existent as incredibly 
childish: the letting out of rats from a cage in school is | 
“most laughable,” and we commend the readers of this book 
to *he account of a “ ‘little lark” he had at Canterbury, which 
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consisted of stealing the brandy-and-soda from the elbow of 
a tipsy captain, each time he ordered it, and telling him the 
next morning that he looked “awfully chippy.” Could 
anything be more pitiful! and yet two pages are devoted to 
Mr. Lubbock’s lark ! 


There is a certain amount that 1s curious about the book: 
it is interesting to find how little was thought of cricket, how 
unprofessional all athletics were, and how little interest the 
bulk of the school took in anything but rowing. It is odd to 
find the eleven who play against Winchester dining with the 
Head-Master of Eton on the evening of the first day, and to 
hear the captain’s description of that event. ‘‘He (the captain) 
looked very bad,” says Mr. Lubbock, speaking of the morning 
after the second day of the match, “with his eyes like the 
proverbial bottled gooseberries; said they had had a splendid 
dinner, with lots of champagne, but that he himself had had 
a very bad night, and had been half of the night with his head 
out of the window, and must make an early visit to the College 
pump.” The whole thing seems to belong to another century, 


Altogether, we have risen from reading this book with a most 
unpleasant sense of disillusionment. It is a dismal picture of 
persons whose one object seems to have been to get “a 
good time” in the most material sense of the word. 
One is repelled by the thought that such a career may 
be the envied goal of many a modern public-school 
boy. But we decline to believe this to be in any sense 
a typical book; if it were typical, then we see at once how 
the foreign idea of the Englishman as the insolent, healthy, 
We have seldom seen a more 
unpleasant picture drawn of the ugliness of completely self- 
absorbed and immature lives, lived under conditions which 
should at least arouse some little ambition, some spark of 
patriotic feeling, some generous emulation, some _loftier 
admiration. The ideal which appears to have animated Mr. 
Lubbock’s worthies seems to have been to get the best they 
could out of the place in the way of food, drink, games, and 
“larks.” A place where they have been fairly successful in 
the pursuit of such things is consequently surrounded by 
tender and affectionate memories. But those who love Eton 
well, and from a different standpoint, will only feel that such 
ideals degrade their honoured school, and cast a squalid light 
on the hallowed name of Etonian. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK* 
READERS who have a taste fora timely “novel with a pur- 
pose” will thoroughly enjoy An Obstinate Parish if they 
happen to be of Mr. Kensit’s way of thinking. The book 
gives an account of the devastation created in a quiet country 
parish by a handsome young High Church vicar. This 
gentleman, by name Cyril Robertson, creates the usual havoc 
in the hearts of the maidens of his congregation, and the 
author seems to blame him instead of approving, because he 
is by nature too cold-blooded to respond to the affection he 
inspires. One of the girls infatuated by him, Nellie Keen, 
ruus away with the first man she meets in order to be 
revenged on Cyril Robertson for making love to her. This 
seems an exaggeration of the proverb “to cut off your nose 
to spite your face,” and we cannot help hoping that no girl 
as good-hearted as Nellie is supposed to be would go the 
length of actually living with a man she neither cared for nor 
thought of marrying, in order to be revenged on a man who 
flirted with her. Another young lady is persuaded by the 
fascinating vicar to become an Anglican Sister of Mercy, but 
is rescued in her novitiate by a stalwart admirer, who comes 
out victor in a conflict of wills with the Mother-Superior of 
the Sisterhood. Altogether, Mr. Cyril Robertson creates 
a pretty kettle of ecclesiastical fish in his parish, in the 
intervals of running horses at neighbouring race meetings, 
attired in the mufti of “ gaiters and check suit, and a carna- 
tion in his button-hole.” If the author’s object is to make 
his book an argument against the ways of the Ritualists, he 
mikes a great mistake in depicting his typical High Church 





* (1.) An Obstinate Paris By M. L. Lord (Sidney Christian). London: 
T. Fisher Unwin.  [6s.] (2) In Kings’ Houses By Julia. R. Dorr. London: 
Duckworth and Co, (6s.] (3.) Heart's Desire. By Vanda Wathen-Bartlett. 
London: John Lane. [6s. (4.) War to the Knife. By Rolf Boldrewood. 

mn: Maemillan and Co [ts.J——-+(5.) A Romance of Ceylon. By E. 0. 


CO.LE. La mdon: 'T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.]——(6.) A Faulty Courtship. By 


i. Hoare. London: Fredk. Warne and Co, [3s. 6d.]——(7.) Mona. By 
lowes. London: Swan Sonnense chein and Co. (3s. 6d.]——(8.) The 
if Strange Secrets, By A. Eric Bayley.. London: Sands and Co, [3s. 6d.) 





‘hose Deed? By Hadiey Welford. “London : Jarrold and Sons. [3s. bd. 
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priest a8 a hard-hearted bypocrite. A man like Cyril Robert- 
gon would bring any doctrines he professed into contempt. 
Besides there is no Church in the world which could bear to be 
judged by its failures. 

After being immersed in the thick of a heated theological 
discussion, it is a relief to turn to In Kings’ Houses, a 
romance of the “spacious days” of good Queen Anne. We 
must at once protest against the unfairness of the outlined 
portrait of William of Orange, but perhaps it is impossible 
to expect an author who has such obvious Stuart leanings as 
Miss (?) Dorr to have much sympathy with Mary’s husband. 
The story is, however, very pretty and pleasing. A pathetic 
interest attaches itself to the figure of the little Duke of 
Gloucester, the last survivor of poor Anne’s children. The 
present writer remembers visiting a charming old house 
at Wandsworth inhabited at one time by Anne}and ber 
family. Froma walled-up cupboard in the house some one 
had. routed out a most formidable array of old medicine 
bottles, the contents of which were all said to have been 
swallowed by the above-mentioned unfortunate children. 
No wonder they none of them survived. In the story before 
us we are naturally moved by the untimely fate of the poor 
little boy who suddenly and unexpectedly dies whilst he is so 
anxiously and stadiously “ getting ready to be a King.” Still, 
as loyal subjects of the house of Hanover we cannot choose 
but be glad of the extinction of a line which made way for 
the ancestor of our present Sovereign,—a Sovereign who has 
reigned over us far longer and far more wisely than any 
member of the house of Stuart. 


We generally know what to expect when we open a book 
on the introduction of the heroine (long since a wife) to a 
fascinating stranger at a ball, but the story in this case is 
not quite so bad as usual. Heart’s Desire is a story of tempta- 
tion resisted, not of temptation yielded to. The author has 
really succeeded in getting the attractiveness of her heroine 
“over the footlights,’ to use an actor’s phrase. “ Vail” 
Glannock (no reason is given why the poor heroine should be 
called by such a ridiculous name), though almost unbearably 
clever, and given too much to saying “smart” things, is 
really a charming if capricious personage fall of dreams and 
moods, and, best of all, quite beautifally dressed. We cannot 
remember any heroine lately, side- glimpses on whose 
clothes have been so entirely satisfactory. It would be 
interesting to read a book by this author with a rather 
pleasanter motif. The little pictures casually presented of 
Vail’s life with her foreign grandmother before her marriage 
have a great charm, and the dimly outlined figure of the 
grandmother herself is most delicately and charmingly 
pencilled in. 

The unfortunate reader of War to the Knife is always on 
the look out for exciting adventures which do not come off. 
There is, however, a splendid adventure at the end, but the 
reader can hardly help complaining that there is ‘ but a half- 
pennyworth of bread to all this intolerable quantity of sack,’ 
for, to tell the trath, the rest of the book is not particularly 
interesting. The war, which certainly justifies its description 
of being “to the knife,” is the New Zealand War; but the 
first half of the book reads as if it were intended to be quite 
modern, and it is a decided surprise when the scene changes 
to New Zealand, to find that the date of the story is supposed 
to be some forty years ago. On the whole, then, War to the 
Knife is rather a disappointment. It is neither so interesting 
or exciting as the title seems to promise. 

Another book about the Empire is A Romance of Ceylon, 
which is interesting simply through its local colour. The 
author has no great power of portraitare, and very little 
skill in the writing of dialogue, but his pictures of home life 
among the high-class Cinghalese are both vivid and curious. 
Mixed marriages are a delicate subject, and it may perhaps 
be doubted whether Charlie Gray, the young Englishman, 
found his marriage with the charming Kirimanica quite 
80 great a success as years went on as he did in the first 
delights of the honeymoon. Many Englishmen, too, would 
not be overjoyed when a baby son subsequently turned 
out to be “not so very dark”; but at any rate, as far as the 
book takes us, the marriage is successfal, and Kirimanica is 
too attractive a figure for the reader not to feel pleased'that 
this should be so. 

Another story entirely dependent on mise-en-scéne for any 


charm it may have is A Faulty Courtship, which is described 
on the title-page as ‘“‘a Tyrolese Romance.” There is nothing 
particularly romantic about the book, though there is a good 
account of a chamois-hant. Otherwise the author has not 
succeeded in avoiding the pitfall of the commonplace. 

Mona is a not specially exhilarating story of a beautiful 
Irish girl who marries an Englishman and comes to live in 
Sarrey. The husband, unfortunately, is a gambler, and 
Mona, on hearing gossip about him from her country neigh- 
bonrs, determines to leave him and earn her own living just 
before the birth of her second child. This she does with the 
help of a devoted former servant, now a laundress. An un- 
expected meeting occurs at the end of the book between 
Mona and her husband, and she agrees to forgive him. As 
he has meanwhile ruined his business, gambled away his 
money, and sold the Surrey house, the prospects of the re- 
united couple do not seem altogether brilliant. 

Even an insatiable lover of mysteries must find the note of 
The House of Strange Secrets a little forced. And it is strain- 
ing the probabilities too much to expect the reader to believe 
in the maniac son of the Princess H——, who was heir, we 
are gravely told, to the throne of Queen Victoria. Itisa 
pity when the authors of this kind of sensational story do not 
realise that to be interesting it must be convincing. The 
moment the reader feels tempted to cry ont “ What non- 
sense,” the spell is broken. It was, however, a good idea to 
bring in a real Thug as the mysterious criminal. 

Another story of mystery and murder is Whose Deed? 
which begins in orthodox style with the discovery of a corpse, 
and is concerned with a subsequent murderer-hunt. The 
book is almost a success, but a certain want of “go” 
makes it not as exciting as this type of book should be, to 
justify its existence. The motive of the murder, too, is never 
quite adequately explained, though the identity of the 
murdered man is ingeniously concealed till almost the end. 
The hardened novel-reader has indeed his suspicions, but on 
the whole a very creditable mystery is maintained. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Angle-Sazon Review, the new quarterly edited by Lady 
Randolph Churchill, appears at the beginning of the montb, 
not, like the other quarterlies, in the middle, and so can be 
noticed with the monthlies. The Anglo-Saxon Review ia a 
beautifal example of the binder’s art, the elaborate 
tooling on the sides being copied from a book bound 
for James I. The paper is thick and of good texture, 
the print excellent, and the illustrations admirable re- 
productions of historic pictures. This plan of reproducing 
the less known pictures of famous men and women from 
the National Portrait Gallery and from private collections is 
greatly to be commended, and we trust will be persisted in. 
If so, the volames of the Anglo-Saxon may become a private 
gallery of historic portraits. If the editor has not yet fixed 
upon all the portraits she wants, let her remember the stores 
of fine portraits of famous men that are to be found in the 
Halls of the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges. We will only 
mention two which might suit her purpose. One is the picture 
of “the generous, the ingenuous, the high-souled William 
Wyndham” at University College, the other the erquisite 
picture of Lord Auckland at Christ Church. On the whole, 
then, as far as externals are concerned Lady Randolph 
Churchill may be heartily congratulated. The printed matter 
can be praised with less confidence, but that need not in reality 
disturb the editor, for first numbers are almost always less 
good than they ought to be, probably owing to the over-solici- 
tude of all concerned in their production. One article of very 
great merit has, however, been secured by Lady Randolph 
Churchill. A more interesting and more readable piece of 
work than Lord Rosebery’s article on Peel it would be difficult 
to find. Not only is it written with great liveliness and power, 
but it gives a very true and sympathetic picture of the greatest 
of Prime Ministers,—for such Peel was. Mr. Pitt was a 
Dictator, Lord Liverpool the Chairman of a Committee, Lord 
Melbourne the genial and loyal captain of a political cricket 
eleven ; but Peei was essentially Prime Minister.——Another 
pleasant article is Miss Elizabeth Robins’s naive account of 
her discovery of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and those 
incomparable Letters which Dr. Johnson declared to be the 








only book he had ever read twice. Miss Robins says she 
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never finds any one who really knows anything about “the 
charming Mary Montagu,” or, at any rate, who has read her 
Letters. That is,no doubt, because Miss Robins lives with 
literary people whose time is, of course, fully taken up with 
books about books and French critical studies of our own and 
other literatures. Old libraries in country houses are, how- 
ever, seldom without the Letters; and it is by no means rare 
to find a competent knowledge of Lady Mary among people 
who never heard of D’Annunzio, to whom Ibsen is a name, 
and to whom Joubert, Mérimée, Sainte-Beuve, are as though 
they had never been. However, we are glad that Lady Mary 
and Miss Robins “have met o’er champagne and a chicken at 
last,” and that the latter knows what to admire in the woman 
who “loved the noise of a nursery far more than the music 
of the opera.” 


The Nineteenth Century for July is not a brilliant number. 
The first place is assigned to a paper by Sir Sidney Shippard, 
lately Administrator of British Bechuanaland, headed “Are 
we to Lose Sonth Africa?” Sir Sidney, an official of great 
experience, but, we should imagine, with more energy than 
jadgment, is most hostile to the Government of the Transvaal, 
and earnestly advocates the immediate use of force. If it is 
not used, he contends, in the event of the Government of 
Pretoria rejecting British demands, we shall lose South Africa, 
which will then become a great Dutch Republic, and with it 
our control of India, and, indeed, our position as a world- 
Power. We agree that Mr. Kruger must be compelled to 
yield, but there is a tone of exaggeration in the article which 
will deprive it of much of the weight otherwise belonging to 
the undoubted reputation of its writer——The last paper is 
a play in one act by Mrs. Clifford, rather powerful in a way, 
though screamy. An Englishman who has formed a liaison 
with a French actress of genius, quits her to follow his career 
—diplomacy—and to take an English bride. The actress, who 
loves him, asks him to visit her for a final interview, and when he 
complies threatens to kill him with a pistol. The Englishman 
coolly places himself in position to be shot, and the actress, 
fascinated by his courage, lets him go,—a very effective scene, 
but melodramatic. To produce such despair the actress 
should really have loved her friend, and if she had loved 
him would neither have threatened his life nor have been 
so surprised at his courage. The object of the play is prob- 
ably to illustrate the thesis of its last line, ‘ The man always 
wins—and the woman loses.” Sir John Gorst sends some 
suggestions for the better management of school-children 
which are worth attention. He is inclined, with his large 
experience, to believe that too much work, physical and 
mental, is often exacted from school-children by their 
parents, and that they are sometimes forced to school with- 
out sufficient food or when exhausted by labour. He would, 
therefore, allow the local authorities to make regulations for 
their protection, and to punish the parents when they are 
broken. We see no objection beyond the old one that we 
want before everything to see the schooi system popular with 
parents, and that every regulation of the kind suggested by 
Sir John Gorst involves such a number of prosecutions that 
it makes the ignorant, who are still terribly numerous, regard 
the law as inquisitorial and oppressive—— Miss Octavia Hill, 
whose interest is the same as Sir John Gorst’s, presses for 
more open spaces in which London children can play, there 
being now in West London 3,415 acres, and in East London 
only 1,941 acres. She would therefore assign the function of 
securing such spaces to some central authority, so that there 
should be no waste; and would appeal to the generosity of 
the public for funds, especially suggesting that gardens 
might be purchased and preserved by families as memorials 
of relatives or friends,—a suggestion which has frequently 
been supported in these columns. Miss Hill is also 
emphatic on the necessity of supervision for such places 
when obtained, the children often losing half the benefit of 
them for want of guidance in their sports. Miss Hill wants, 
in fact, though she does not say so, the services of a sister- 
hood devoted to the increase of happiness among children. 
We do not think such an association in this day 
of new societies at all past praying for——The 
Hon. Sir Charles Roe does not contribute much to 
the settlement of the “Church crisis.” His paper is 





only a restatement of the often-repeated truth that the 





section and a “ Protestant” section, and that if either ig 
driven out there will be Disestablishment. That ie, as we 
judge, perfectly true, but then it is precisely what the er. 
tremists on either side deny. It is they who are fighting, not 
thecalm majority. Moreover, Sir Charles Roe does not deal with 
the far greater and more dangerous fact, that on one or two 
points, notably the justification for the claim of the clergy to 
be priests, the clerical order and the laity are secretly at issue, 
The real crisis will begin when the issue is openly raised 
We cannot be interested in what seems to us a very obscure 
paper on native Australian marriages ; but Sir Spencer Wal. 
pole sends a most readable essay on “Lord Ellenborough.” 
It is intended to bring out strongly the almost insane vanity 
which rendered his really great powers so nearly useless to 
the public service. It is clear from this narrative that he 
believed himself to be a great General, and hoped that in 
some way or other he might be trusted with a great military 
command. That he also hoped to master all Asia, and actually 
objected in writing to a particular Russian conquest because 
“ Asia is mine,” was a slighter illustration of his foible. A 
civil Viceroy of India might by possibility become master of 
Asia, but to dream of actually commanding in a great battle 
was hardly sane. Yet so impressive was the genius of Lord 
Ellenborongh that he was trusted by a Cabinet even after hig 
recall from India. The explanation of him is, we believe, that 
he had all the literary powers in an unusual degree, but no 
judgment, and no capacity whatever for selecting men. He 
usually held his own agents to be little better than idiots, 
actually declaring, for instance, in his private letters that 
Generals Pollock and Nott had no military capacity whatever. 
He secretly compared their soldiership with his own, and 
found it naught. 


Mr. Herbert Paul’s paper on ‘The Conservatism of Presi- 
dent Kruger” in the Contemporary Review is rather an 
exceedingly clever skit than a persuasive political argument, 
He describes the President as an ideal Tory fighting for all 
the wrong objects for which English Tories would fight,— 
narrow suffrage, unjust privilege, refusal of municipal free- 
dom. That being his position, is it not rather strange, Mr. 
Paul, in effect, asks, for Tories to coerce him into better 
behaviour? It is all cleverly put, but a!l a little beside the 
point, which is, we take it, the right of any State to protect 
its subjects against oppression, more especially when the 
oppression is forbidden by treaty or by an organic statute. 
Suppose Bavaria to refuse equality of rights to all Germans 
not born Bavarians. Would not the Empire claim the right 
to remonstrate, and failing in that remonstrance, to order the 
military occupation of the “ independent ” kingdom >——Mr. 
Frank Safford in the next paper, “The Voice of the Uit- 
landers,” maintains that the Transvaal has never ceased to 
be a portion of the British Empire, the Sovereign having no 
right without an Act of Parliament to release subjects from 
their allegiance. If she had she might deprive colonists 
without their consent of their right to protection. That 
also is cleverly put, but we fancy history shows that 
the British Sovereign can cede territory—though we do 
not forget that there is no explicit cession of territory 
by the convention—and has repeatedly done it without 
any previous consent of Parliament. The truth is the 
legal question is a complex one, but the political question 
is simple. If the Transvaal is not independent, then the 
right of the Crown to intervene on petition is clear, while if 
the Transvaal is independent, then we have the right to claim 
redress of grievances, and if the claim is rejected, to secure 
redress by force of arms.——The author of “The Situation 
in France” exposes with great clearness the danger in 
which the Republic stands from the Dreyfus case. The 
Clericals and the military are, he contends, defying the law, 
the former with extraordinary success, the latter with extra- 
ordinary boldness. Every effort, the writer maintains, to 
cripple the Jesuits has ended in an extension of their infla- 
ence, while the Army is openly adjured to strike a coup d'état. 
The question which nobody explains sufficiently is the precise 
nature of the force upon which the other party relies. At 
this moment the Government in power is anti-military and 
anti-clerical, yet nobody doubts that while in power it will be 
obeyed. “Denmark and Germany,” by George Brandes, is 
an eloquent appeal to Germany and the world for a more lenient 
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of that German province are almost irresistibly drawn towards 
the higher cultare and more vigorous originality of Denmark. 
If the argument is intended to persuade Germans it is 
hardly a prudent one, while persuading the rest of Europe 
will not be of much use. Incidentally, we may remark, 
he mentions the extreme desire of all Danes in Denmark 
as well as Sleswick for education, and produces a bit of 
evidence which to us at least is new:—‘ One proof of the 
extraordinary desire for education among the large middle- 
class in Denmark, as in the North generally, may be found 
in the immense number of subscribers to Frem (Forward) a 
journal devoted entirely to popular science. Would it be 
possible in any part of Germany, among a population of two 
million people, for a sciextific periodical, with a supplement 
drawn entirely from classical poets, to obtain 80,000 subscribers 
in one year?” ——The paper isa far better one than the plea for 
the “independence of Cuba” which succeeds it. The single 
argument of any value for that independence is that the 
inhabitants wish for it; but Dr. Antonio Pérez, instead of 
setting himself to prove that fact, indulges in rather windy 
eloquence about the destinies of the island; its power, if 
independent, of controlling the Nicaragua Canal; and its 
influence in preventing quarrels among the Latin races of the 
New World. He employs a more practical argument when 
he asks how the expenses of administration are to be defrayed 
if, after annexation, the Federal Government absorbs the 
Customs Revenue ; and when he suggests that Cuba, from 
its climate and the tone of its peopie, will attract a great 
body of negro immigrants from the States, who will ruin its 
industries, and perhaps prove most difficult to govern. He 
threatens, we observe, armed resistance if Cuba is not left 
independent, but it is pretty clear from his bitterness on the 
subject that there isa strong party in the island, including 
apparently the old Spanish party, favourable to annexation. 
——Dr. Woods Hutchinson writes on cancer, summing up his 
evidence nearly as follows. Cancer is essentially a disease 
which attacks those parts of the body in which vitality is 
beginning to decay. It is also essentially a local disease. 
Consequently, cure must be sought in removal by the knife, 
which succeeds in from 30 to 70 per cent. of the cases in which 
itis tried early enough. No drug is of any curative value 
whatever. Dr. Hutchinson thinks the disease is increasing, 
but only because modern science allows more people to reach 
the age of liability. Cancer in domestic animals is about one- 
tenth as common as in man, probably because they die early; 
but it is a remarkable fact that wild animals seem to be 

entirely exempt, and the lower races of humanity. | 


“The Mean Englishman” is, we think, the most original | 
article in this month’s Fortnightly. The writer begins by 
saying, “ When we think of the typical Englishman we 
probably combine together in our minds Mr. Kipling and 
C. B, Fry and (perhaps) Canon Gore.” Putting aside these 
“eminent exceptions,” Mr. Jacobs proceeds to evolve from | 
statistics a picture of the mean Englishman. The difference | 
between mean and average he thus describes : “ The average is | 
a calculated ideal figure; the mean is the concrete example.” 
He chooses for his mean man the name of William Sproggett, 
and places him ina Midland town. His social position is 
decided by statistics. “If we average the whole of English | 
heads of families roughly according to their incomes, it | 
becomes certain that the fiftieth percentile (to use Dr. 
Galton’s expression) will fall within the artisan class. As 
to which particular division of this class he would belong | 
to, we have the further criterion of the median wage.” | 
Accordingly William Sproggett has 24s. 9d.a week. Calcu- 
lation further proves what sort of wife he will choose, at 
what age he will marry, how many hours a week he will work, 
how many children he will have, what will be his amusements 
and what his wife’s ambitions, what they will read, what they 
will eat, whether they will wash, and, finally, when they will die. 
Neither will reach seventy. ‘“Perhapsit is just as well, for there 
would be little chance thateither should escape the workhouse.” 
This geometrical drawing of a man is not an enlivening 
picture, but we must not, as this writer points out, jump to 
the conclusion that it illustrates a low average of civilisation. 
We do not know what the average German or Frenchman is 
hike. Nevertheless, “it may be worth while keeping the 
mean Englishman in view when we are indulging in visions 
of his final spread throughout the habitable globe. It is he 


| 








| pomorphic Christian.” 


{ 
that has to bear the white man’s burden in the long ran.” —— 
‘ The first article in the magazine is called “ A Palmerston with 
Nerves.” It consists of a subtle analysis of Lord Rosebery’s 
public character.——“ Rallying Points for the Liberal Party ” 
is by some one who signs himself “ K.,” and describes himself 
as a young Liberal. The points he suggests are these: 
Imperial Federation, taxation of land values, and popular con- 
trol of liquor licenses. With the exception of the first 
item it is a dull list. “Diplomaticus” writes about “The 
New Situation in South Africa.” These are his views on the 
| Outlanders’ franchise. The total number of Ontlanders he 
| takes to be two hundred thousand. The qualifications for the 
vote which Sir A. Milner suggests would be found in about 
10 per cent. of these. “ But even if the total number of 
qualified Uitlanders were much greater they would still not 
overmaster the Boers, seeing that the Parliamentary repre- 
| sentation of the goldfields in which they mostly congregate 
would, under Sir A. Milner’s scheme, be limited to one-fifth 
of the total number of the Members of the Raad. Each Uit- 
lander would, in fact, have only a fraction of a vote as against 
the full vote of the Boer burgher, and these fractions taken 
together would be equal only to eight thousand Boer votes 
at the outside. Hence it is clear that there is no intention, at 
| the present moment at least, of swamping the Boers.” 





The National contains three papers on old-age pensions. 
The second one, by Sir John Dorington, gives some interest- 
ing statistics of a successful benefit society—“ the popular and 

| almost universal society of Mid-Gloucestershire,” comprising 
nearly five thousand members—and disproves the often 
repeated statement that half the industrial classes after 
' the age of sixty-five come on the rates. This proportion of 
paupers rests on a calculation of the number of persons 
relieved in a year by the rates, but it is falsified by the 
number of persons who present themselves more than once. 
A very few of what are technically called “in-and-outs” will 
increase the estimate of the pauper population to an alarming 
extent.—-In “ Episodes of the Month” we have an excel- 
lent summary of the later developments of the Dreyfus case. 
We recommend it to all those who, through accident or 
weariness, have latterly missed some links in this long-drawn 
drama.— We also find in Mr. Conybeare’s “Study in Jew- 
Baiting ” the text of the judgment of the Court of Cassation 


| as placarded on the walls of thirty-six thousand French com- 


munes.—The magazine contains a third paper on this sub- 
ject called “The Civil War in France.” The writer quotes 
a statement of Francois Coppée’s to the effect that the Dreyfus 
affair is the outcome of a conspiracy of foreigners against 
France co-operating with some unpatriotic Frenchmen who 
hate the Army. This view, together with the curious one 
that Dreyfus is innocent and ought to have been shot, are, 
according to Admiral Maxse, the prevalent views in educated 
France to-day. Mr. Henson contributes a most reasonable 
article on “The British Sunday.” He points out that the 
present laxity of Sunday observance will land us, not only 
with empty churches, but with fifty-two extra bank-holidays 
ina year. “The British Sunday survives in a dilapidated 
condition and among unfriendly surroundings, but it sur- 
vives. The question is, Ought it to be jealously protected 
and preserved, or ought it to be rather cleared away as an 
outworn fashion?” The conclusion of this writer is “that 
the weekly holiday must be preserved under lock and key till 
the working classes have learned how to use it.” 





There is a very humorous paper in this month’s Blackwood 
ona passed-away type of farmer. It is called ‘‘ An Anthro- 
The sketch begins with an account of 
the old man’s vexation on being assured that he could not 
come down on his tenant to replace a chimney blown down in 
a storm, on the ground that it was “an act of God.” “And 
a right down unneighbonrly act I calls it,” exclaims the irate 
farmer.——There is also an article on Wiiliam Morris, the 
man who “for forty years talked paradox, and whose fate it 
was for forty years to live it also,” which is well worth reading. 
——In “ The Downfall of Finland” we find a short history of 
Russia’s relations with that country and a translation of 
parts of the Manifesto wherein they implored the Czar to spare 
their liberties. There is something really moving in the law- 
abiding attempts of this impotent little people to resist 
assassination by its irresistible Suzerain. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
_ 
THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

The Pall Mall Magazine was always the most gorgeous of the 
lighter monthlies, but lately it has become almost the most 
interesting as well. The July number has a great deal of good 
reading in it. Perhaps the most striking things in the magazine, 
both in June and July, are the illustrations to Mr. Wells’s new 
series of stories of the future. Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan displays 
a terrible imagination in these pictures, which recall to one’s 
mind the awful engravings of Piranesi. Take the picture of the 
“flying stage.’ What a phantasmagoria of machinery have 
we here. Again, what a desolate vastness does Mr. Sullivan 
contrive to show us in the pictures of the ruined viaducts, and of 
the deserted country, peopled only by vast ‘‘ wind-wheels.” The 
genius of Mr. Wells has given us a horrible account of the world 
recreated by the hands of man, and Mr. Sullivan has caught the 
inspiration and depicted for us what the machinery-ridden uni- 
verse would look like. We have no further space to notice the 
many excellent and interesting articles in the magazine, but we 
must call our readers’ attention to a really extraordinarily 
entertaining short story by Mr. H. Fielding, called “The Lost 
Rear-guard.” 


Several of the miscellaneous articles in the new number of 
Chambers’s Journal are exceptionally good. One of these is Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s “ Stevenson’s Relations with Children.” It is 
in every way delightful, both as a criticism and as a recollection 
of the time when Stevenson used to appear in the Gosse house 
hold with his “long hair falling almost to his shoulders, his 
brilliant eyes, and the strange brown shawl which he wore about 
his arms in the house and even at his meals.” The conclusion 
Mr. Gosse comes to is “that in the years I knew him, if 
Stevenson expressed much interest in children it was mainly for 
the sake of their fathers and mothers; but that after a while he 
began to take a very great delight in summoning back to his 
clear recollection the panic fears and adventurous pleasures of 
his own early youth, thus becoming in his portraiture of himself 
the consummate painter of one species of child.” Among the 
other more notable papers are, “ Bacteria in Harness,” by Mr. J. 
B. C. Kershaw ; “‘ Lord Rosebery as a Literary Critic,” by Mr. J. 
F. ifogan, M.P.—although this does not prove much even if it 
contains one or two interesting recollections—and “ A Portuguese 
Seaside Resort,” which tells the story of the pleasant little town 
of Cascaes. Mr. Louis Becke and Mr. Walter Jeffery give one of 
their admirable Pacific stories in “The Tapu of Banderah,” and 
Mr. Guy Boothby concludes his “‘ Red Rat’s Daughter,” which in 
point of interest is one of his best, and in point of style one of 
his second-best, stories. 


Mr. Neil Munro’s “ The Paymaster’s Boy ” continues to be the 
leading feature of Good Words. It has more of ordinary human 
interest than the same author’s “John Splendid.” But it is 
rather too discursive, and the plot interest is not very strong. 
Mr. William Sharp writes a somewhat florid, but carefully appre- 
ciative, sketch of Mr. George Meredith; and Mrs. Florence 
MacCunn discourses in her usual delightful fashion on “The 
Miracles of St. Louis.” Among the more distinctly informing 
articles in an excellent number of Good Words are Mr. R. W- 
Johnston’s “ A Chapter of Telegraph History,’ and Mr. Harold 
Macfarlane’s ‘‘ The Mightiness of the Pen.” 


If t)-e familiar solidity of the Gentleman’s Magazine must 
needs be relieved by short stories, these should not deal with too 
familiar themes. We have lately had several stories dealing in 
the style of Jim the Penman with highway robbers who manage to 
live in and prey on society. There is, therefore, no special attrac- 
tiveness, in respect of originality at all events, in“ ‘ If ’twere Done 
when ’tis Done,” which tells of the doings of the burglarious 
and socially popular Vansittarts, The character of the bright 
Nina is, however, well drawn. Several of the heavy articles are 
pleasantly written. Such, in particular, are “Epitaphs: their 
History and Humour,” and “ William Dunbar: a Scottish Poet,” 
—although the subjects of both have been abundantly dealt with 
in the past. 

The July number of the Badminton Magazine is scarcely up to 
the high average of this periodical in point of liveliness. One of 
the most interesting articles is “ The Cost of a Grouse Moor,” which 
shows that, “generally speaking, with good management the cost of 
an English driving moor should not exceed ten or fifteen shillings 
a brace where there is no lodge on the shoot; and on a Scotch 
moor, where the majority of the birds are killed over dogs, the ex- 
penses would be slightly less on average seasons.” Mr. John 
Burroughs gives the uninitiated reader some surprises in “The 
Cunning of Birds,’ but he is not quite so “graphic’’ as usual. 





The stories of adventure are rather commonplace. Thora j, _ 
humour in the series entitled “Some Experiences of an Trish 
RM.,” of which we have here the tenth. The authors, Mr.2 | 
Somerville and Mr. Martin Ross, must beware lest they spin oy; 
their humour too thin. ; 

The majority of the articles in the July number of the Unit, 
Service Magazine are rather poor. Thus we find nothing new jy 
General Bengough’s “ The Ethics of War” or in the Rev. Phili 
Young's “The Great Northern Power,” which tells the old ani 
hackneyed story of the will of Peter the Great. Judge O’Conno; 
Morris completes his papers on Turenne with one in which }, 
tells the story of the great commander’s death, and allocates hin 
—with skill and judgment—his place in history. 

When no extreme or socially unpleasant views are adv. 
cated in the Humanitarian, it is both readable and ux. 
ful. Thus a great deal indeed may be learned from “Thy 
Colour Problem in the United States,” by Mr. Mark Drayton, anj 
Mr. John Eyre’s “ Foundlings and Foundling Hospitals in Italy.” 
The Batesian theory of mimicry is skilfully treated by Professq 
Meldola in “A Natural History Observation and its Con. 
sequences.” 

No magazine maintains such a high ard steady average of 
excellence as the Expositor. There is hardly, however, the usual 
amount of variety in the July number. The best papers are thy 
Rev. Armstrong Black’s on “The Twenty-third Psalm,” anj 
Professor W. M. Ramsay’s “A Historical Commentary on ‘ths 
Epistle to the Galatians.” Dr. John Watson is at once rather 
“circuitous ” aud rather superficial in “The Vicarious Sacrific 
of Christ.” 

The Home Counties Magazine justifies its right to exist by the 
variety of its articles and the photographic realism of the illus. 
trations which accompany the letterpress. ‘‘ Willesden Ol 
Station,”’. “‘ Middlesex Church Livings,’ “Riots at Hoddesden’ 
and “ Nether Hall, Roydon,” are among the best of the contents 
of the July number. The “Replies” to questions put by corre 
spondonts are greatly superior to most literature of this kind. 

The July number of the Boy’s Own Paper contains instalments 
of several excellent and exciting stories, such as Mr. Manville 
Fenn’s “ The Blackbird Trap,” Jules Verne’s “ Captain Len Guy,’ 
and Dr. Malan’s “ In the Isles of Coutances.” In the last, which 
deals with the Civil War, Dr. Malan provesthat he has developed 
very considerably as a historical romancist. The humour in some 
of the papers is rather music-hallish, as in “Some Free Tranala- 
tions,” with “hortus siccus” rendered as “sick of gardening,” 
and “caput mortuum” as “a deadhead.” As usual the larger 
pictures in this magazine are good. The best isa “ group ” of the 
Australian cricketers. 

Among the new serials issued by George Newnes, Limited, boys 
will give a very hearty welcome to the Book of Cricket, edited by 
Mr. C. B. Fry, which is to be completed in about fourteen sir. 
penny parts. It isa picture ¢ \llery of the leading cricketers of 
the day in their different attitudes. The two parta before us 
give, among others, Ranjitsinhji, Briggs, Warner, Wynyard, 
Trott, Rawlin, Shaw, and Mead. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


A Life for Liberty: Letters of Sallie Holley. Edited, with In- 
troductory Chapters, by John White Chadwick. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.)—Sallie Holley was the daughter of Myron Holley, a 
name scarcely known in this country, but of some note in his 
own. He had a great deal to do with making the Erie Canal, 
without, however, making his fortune, as most men would have 
done. In politics he originated first the anti-Masonic movement, 
then the Liberty party, the first “‘to make anti-slavery a matter 
of partisan politics.” This was the tradition which his daughter 
carried on. She went to Oberlin College, the principles of which 
were co-education and abolition. A gift of money enabled her 
to make a start; when this was gone she supported herself by 
cooking, nursing, mending linen, and giving lessons in arith 
metic. Board and lodging cost her 4s. 8d. a week, and she 
seems to have been content if she earned as much. When 
her course was ended, she took up the work of an anti: 
slavery lecturer, not without considerable opposition, and, 
as far as the publicity of the work was concerned, a very 
great reluctance on her part. She was not one of those who 
delight in hearing themselves speak; she could not help feeling 
pleased if circumstances prevented her from giving a lecture. 
But her intense conviction in the righteousness of her cause 





carried her through. She went on with her work, supported by 
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a meagre “salary (which, by the way, was more than she ex- 
pected when she promised to undertake the task), till slavery 
was abolished, The last twenty years of her life—she died in 
1893—she spent in teaching negro children in Virginia, and in 
good works generally. We have given a bare outline of the 
story; of the ‘details with which it is filled in our readers will, 
we trust, judge for themselves. The whole is a’ picture of a 
very impressive kind. It is good to see with what absolute 
devotion these women—for Sallie Holley was one of a “ goodly 
fellowship ”—gave themselves up to the work of their lives. 
Just row we-in England are in need of a littie rousing on this 
particular subject of slavery,—witness recent events in Zanzibar. 
Might we suggest to Mr. Chadwick that “ Liberal” and “ Uni- 
tarian” in. theology are not absolutely and exclusively co- 


extensive ?. 


Panjabi Sketches. By Two Friends. (Marshall Brothers. 2s. 6d.) 
—These sketches, which are linked together in a slight story, give 
us a picture of the work of the Church of England Zenana 
Mission. Sir William Muir prefaces them with some words of 
very hearty praise, praise with which we, not writing with 
authority, but regarding the literary and general interest of the 
book, thoroughly agree. The pictures of domestic life in the 
Punjab have all the vividness and minuteness of detail which 
intimate knowledge alone can give. The daughters of the house, 
conscious how little they are valued, the soldier son, the father 
driven by disastrous tradition to give himself over bound hand 
and foot to the usurer, and the usurer himself, are all striking 
And, of course, there is the working of the great dis- 
turbing force of Christianity, setting, as of old, the household 
against itself. The old usurer impresses himself on one’s 
memory, visited as he is by the Nemesis which in one way or 
another overtakes those who give their hearts to money-making. 
Dividitta becomes childish and drops silver pieces down the 
well in which one of his sons had been drowned. ‘The beautiful 
Chandkor is a more gracious figure. We quite agree with Sir 
W. Muir in wishing to hear more about her. y 


Converts to Rome. By W. Gordon Gorman. 
schein and Co.)—This is the fourth edition: of a book 
originally published in 1878. It contains some two thousand 
names, all of them belonging to the educated class, The con- 
stituerits of this company are worth noting. The record reaches 
back to the Tractarian Movement, or rather to the time when it 
began to develop this particular result. This includes a period 
of, say, sixty years, or rather less. Four hundred and forty-six 
Anglican clergymen have gone over to Rome. Of Oxford 
graduates there have been four hundred and forty-five; from 
Cambridge, two hundred and thirteen (rather less than half, it 
will be observed). It is curious that in the face of such figures 
there will be found people bold enough to say that the Oxford 
Movement did not bring about an approximation to Rome. 
Plenty of Ritualists are strongly anti-Papal, but it cannot be 
denied that, for certain minds, Ritualism afforded, and affords, a 
tempting “ jumping-off place” for those who are fascinated by 
the Roman claims, 


(Swan Sonnen- 


The Annual of the British School in Athens, 1897-8. 
and Co. 


(Macmillan 
7s. 6d.)\—The chief operation for the year was the ex- 
The site explored was at Phylakopi. Four 
prehistoric settlements were discovered on this site, which, it 
may-be remarked, has never been occupied by man in historic 
times, though portions have been cultivated from time to time. 
The last of the four belonged to the Mycenwan period. Both this 
and the third were important. Of the third Mr. Hogarth says 
that it was “a walled city with imposing fortifications.” Re- 
markable specimens of internal decoration were also found. 
Lead and bronze seem to have been used. The fourth settlement 
shows a certain decline. ‘The reason is curious enough. The 
prosperity of the place at all eras had depended on the export of 
obsidian, a mineral which is found only in Melos. ‘I'he demand 
ceased, and ‘the end came at Phylikopi when it no longer had 
anything to export but all to import.” The figured remains are a 
vase with figures of fishermen, and a fresco representing flying-tish. 
Mr. Mackenzie writes on some special features in the successive 
settlements, and Mr. C. C. Edgar on the pottery, of which large 
quantities were found. Explorations in Asia Minor (Galatia) 
were also made. The discoveries chiefly referred to Christian 
times, but one of them was a cave where Cybele was worshipped. 
There is also a short paper by Mr. Duncan Mackenzie on Cos 
Astypalaia. The School seems to be doing excellent work 


Fable and Song in Italy By E.M.Clerke. (Grant Richards. 
5s.)\—The author of this book passes by of set purpose the 
greatest nauies in Italian literature. 


We hear, accordingly, 








nothing about Dante and Petrarch, both of them sufficiently 
known to English readers, or, anyhow, brought within their reach. 
It is about Boccaccio, Boiardo, and Ariosto that we are told, while 
supplementary chapters are assigned to Guisti (1809-1850) called 
the “ Tuscan Béranger,” who in his short life, disturbed as it was 
by frequent sickness, made a most valuable contribution to Italian 
literature, and to Manzoni. Miss Clerke’s chapters, ‘besides 
giving an interesting account of the poems which she analyses 
and quotes, are full of excellent criticism. Her translations are 
admirably easy and fluent. No one, in fact, would guess that 
they were translations at all, so free are they from constraint and 
awkwardness. These merits are all the more remarkable because 
the metre which she reproduces in her translations is not by any 
means easy. What, to give a sample, could be better than the 


following ?— 
“Incarnadine descends the morning light 

On Ustica’s gaunt spire and on the sea ; 

The swallow soars aloft on pinions light, 
To greet the sun with matin song of glee ; 

But lo! the sparrowhawk doth bar her flight, 
With greedy eyes the fluttering bird that see. 

Back to her nest she hurries in affright 
And scarce escapes the peril she doth flee. 

Nor dares look forth, but hides in fear of capture, 
Hushed and forgot her wonted song of rapture.” 


Stories of the Streets of London. By H. Barton Baker. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Baker’s book has some 
merits. It is handsome in appearance and well printed; the 
illustrations are apposite, though not artistic, and not too profuse 
in number, something less than forty in all. But here our praise 
must end. The author has a subject so large that the severest 
compression is absolutely required; the problem before the 
writer is how to reconcile this compression with the require- 
ments of literature, for a mere catalogue of places, names, and 
dates would be quite unbearable. But that the fine writing 
of this volume is altogether out of place cannot be questioned. 
Above all things a writer, with such a theme, must efface him- 
self. Here is a specimen of what is to be absolutely avoided. 
It is in chap. 1, “The Story of St. Paul’s” :—“ May 
we not detect among the crowd the: gentle force of Shake- 
speare, rugged Ben Jonson, handsome Beaumont, and his 
fidus Achates, Fletcher; or those swash-bucklers of genius, 
Robert Greene, George Peele, Kit Marlowe, Tom. Nash, 
debauched, unprincipled, poverty-stricken, but with -the 
divine afflatus burning beneath their threadbare and tarnished 
finery, the most pregnant group of Lucianic wits that ever 
flourished at one period?” Who can be either amused or 
instructed by such verbiage as this? And what a style! A 
“pregnant group!” What next ? As a matter of fact, they did 
not ‘flourish at one period.” Francis Beaumont was six years 
old when Robert Greene died. Blunders are sadly frequent. 
We have “Rose Pinch” instead of “Ruth Pinch,” and Major 
Pendennis is described as “plethoric,” probably from a hazy 
recollection of another Major in fiction, ‘‘ Joe Bagstock.” - The 
printer may be responsible for unctiously” and “to which I 
must resort” in a quotation from the “ Lyrical Monologue,” but 
what is to be said of nomines ? 


East India Company's Records. Edited by William Foster- 
Vol. III. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This third 
volume covers only a single year, 1615, but it was a year of im- 
portant events in the Company’s history. There was war with 
the Portuguese, and an introduction to Jahangir, followed by 
some profitable trade. The Company had sent some acceptable 
presonts to the Mogul, among them a mastiff, sole survivor of a 
number, which killed a leopard—called a “tiger”—and was much 
admired in consequence. ‘The prices of the commodities and the 
profits realised are enough to make a trader’s mouth water in these 
days of close cutting. The suggestions of wares that were likely 
to sell are curious. “The fight of ’88 [the Armada] and our 
Saviour’s passion” are among them. Nothing is more curious 
than a portrait of the Mogul sent out on specuiation. ‘It will 
serve for no use at all,” as it was “nothing like him.” There 
was a very smart fight at Surat with the Portuguese. One of 
the English ships was nearly lost, but all ended well. The 
volume, like its predecessors, will repay study. A novelist 
wanting local colour fer a tale of those days will find it in 
abundance. 





From the Land of the Wombat. By William Sylvester Walker. 
(J. Long. 3s. 6d.)—This is a collection of tales, not always of a 
very edifying kind, having to do with life in Australia, with 
farming up-country, gold, sport of various kinds. There is a 
good deal of vigour shown in the telling of them. One of the 
most pleasing is ‘ Father’s Fortune,” a story of the way in 
which wealth sometimes comes in the land ‘of the South+— 
Australian Sketches, by Hatry Furniss (Ward, Lock, and Co:,23.6d.), 
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is a book that scarcely needs recommendation. Every one 
knows what to expect from Mr. Furniss’s pencil, But the effects 
which he gives do not leave a much more pleasant impression of 
the country and its people than does the collection of tales 
noticed above, 





Calendar of City of London Letter-Books. A. 1275-1298 A.D. 
Edited by Reginald Sharpe, D.C.L. (J. E. Francis, for the 
Corporation.)—The City of London possesses fifty volumes bearing 
this title. They are lettered ““A—7Z,” and again “ AA—ZZ,” 
with two others marked ‘‘&c.” and “AB,” and they extend over 
about four hundred years. They contain the record of what 
would now be called cognovits, with a variety of other 
matters. “Peter Box acknowledged that he owed Adam de 
Arcubus, pepperer, 72s. to be paid fifteen days after the oe 
tion,” i.e., February 17th (this was about January 10th). Ward- 
ships are entered ; there is a list of mill-owners. Bakers make 
appearances, more than a score of them being “ condemned to the 
hurdle,” a modification, we suppose, of the treason penalty. 





New Epitions anp Reprints.—In the “Eversley Series” 
“The Works of Shakespeare,” edited by C. H. Herford, Litt.D., 
Vol. VI. (Macmillan and Co., 5s) The volume contains King 
John, King Richard II., King Henry IV., Parts 1. and II.——In 
the “Chiswick Shakespeare” (G. Bell and Sons), As You 
Like It, with Introduction and Notes by John Dennis, and Illus- 
trations by Byam Shaw.——In the collected edition of “ Francis 
Parkman’s Works” (Macmillan and Co.), The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac and the Indian War after the Conquest of Canada, 2 vols. 
(17s. 6d. net).——A-Cigarette Maker’s Romance. By F. Marion 
Crawford. (Same publishers. 6d.)——The Pottle Papers. Written 
by “Saul Smiff,” and Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. (Greening 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 





MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATION? —We hate received the 
following tor July:—The Certury, the Pall Mall Magazine, Sr. 
-Vicholas, Maemillan's Magazine. the Review of Reciew:, Scribne: 
sagazine. the Ludgate, the Puritan, the Wide World Magazine 
the Lnglich Tilustrated Magazine, the Artist, the strand 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents Review, the Atlaxtic 
Monthly, Harpers Magazine, St. Peters, the Sunday at Home, the 
Magazine of Art, the Furum, the Cuptain, the Sunday Maga- 
sine, the Wew Century Review, the Ladys Realm, the Geographical 
Journal, the Lducaticnal Reciew, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Month, the American Bovkbuyer, the Quiver, the Cornhill Magazin 
the Argosy, the Harmsworth Magazine, the Indian Magazine, the 
Bookman, Nature Notes, the Paris Magazine, the Arabian Nights. 
the Journal of Education, the World of Dre - the Butterfly 
the Architectural Reciew, the Art Journal Jubilee Series (Xo. 6), 
Cassell’s Magazine, the Public School Magazine, the Arena, 
Royal Academy Pictures (Part 3). the La pository Times, Zemple Bar, 
the School World. the Girl's Own Paper, the Art Amateur. the 
American Critic, the Leonomic Journal, Sandows Magazine. the 
Monist, the Statistical Journal, the Political Science Quarterly, the 
International Journal of Ethics, Mothers in Council. the North 
American Review. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ooo 
Anglo-Saton Review (The), edited by Lady Randc i om or Churchill, 


a ee ‘ (Lane) 21 0 
Barnett (P. A.), Common xe nse in Educatic mn, cr sro piibionlietww wae (Longmans) ou 
Blackinan (W. F.), The Making of Hawaii, 8vo .................. (Macmillan) 76 
Byrde (R. A.), High Aims at School : Sermons, cr $¥0 ................ (Stock) 26 
: ameron (Mrs. L.), The Craze of Christina, cr 8Vo .................... (Long) 60 


ampbell (Lord Archibald), Highland Dress, Arms, and Ornament (Constable) 25 u 

Caskoden (E. ), When Knighthood was in Flower, cr 8vo. ....-(Sands) 60 
cooane te (3. R.), Ione March, cr $¥o ... .. (Hod der & Stous ghton) 60 
Daie (T. F.), The History of the Belvoir Hunt, syo cine he ascsiaegtele (Constable) 21 u 
Deluscar(H.), Merris, and other Poems, 8vo........... ... (Gay & Bird) 36 
be Narfon (Julien), Pope Leo XIII, his Lite & Work, syvo C hapman & Halli) 7 ¢ 
i:mery (M. 8.), How to Enjoy Pictures, 8V0 .........00..002.0 0 (Gay & Bird) 60 

Faikner (J. M.), A History of Oxfordshire, 8v0 ........ccccccccccsces (Stock) 76 
Fowler (C. H.), A Graduated Course of Drawing for Infants, 4to (Maemillian) 4 6 
Galton (A.), The Message and Position of the Church of England ....(K. Paul) 3 6 
Grier (S. > Like Another Helen, cr 8v0..............0..005 (W. ‘Bi: ickwooud) 60 





Hamilton (Lord Ernest), The Perils of Josephine, cr 8vo........ (Heinemann) 60 
HICKS (S.),, One Of The Best, CP'SVO0 .......6scsiccseveciecccsensos .-. (Routledge) 60 
Hitchcock (Mary E.), Two Women in the Klondike, 8vo............ (Putnam) 12 6 
nackfuss.(H.), Rembrandt, Troy SV0......00c.ccccccccevecseccscccocs (Grevel) 40 


Leys (J. K.), The Black Terror: a Romance of Russia, er $vo...... .(3.Low) 36 
Longstaff (W. L.), Weeds and Flowers : Poems, er 8vo... (Greening) 2 6 
Lucas (H.), Fra Micsieane Sevens ola: a Biograp hical Studs, 'S¥0 ...-(Sands) 76 
Machar (A. M.), Lays of the “ True North,” and other Cambrian Poems(Stock) 4 vu 
Mansfield (Charlotte), Flowers of the Wind, 1 2mo coececsee( Mathews) 26 
Max (E. B.), The Peasants’ War in Germany, 15 .S¥u ..(Sonnenschein) 6 v 
Norris(W. E.), Giles Ingilby, cr 8V0 .............cccceccccecccucce (Methuen) 60 





om nheim (E. P.), A Monk of Cruta, cr 8¥0 ...... ee esses eee (Ward Lock) 36 
Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. P. L. Powys of Hardwick House, Oxon, 
ID aivavetmeswciideys debawecasceesebuewasces er (Longmans) 16 0 

Roberts (Morley), A Sea Comedy, cr 8¥0 .....c.ccccccccccccccccecs (G. Milne) 2 6 


Roosevelt (T.), The Rough Riders, 8vo .. .CK. Paui) 90 
Souvenir of the Charing Cross Hospital ‘Baz: var, Held at the Royal Albert 

ING: SDP OLMOAOE TROD FOND 0 c.0s.5oe sacs osu vincewasarewsocsccnen (Virtue) 106 
Sp cimens of Modern French Verse. edited by H_ E. Berthon ....(Maemillan) 2 6 
Thanet (Octave), The Heart of Toil, er 8to .(Downey) 50 
Thomson (R.), The Heavenly Bridegroom : a Poem, cr 8yo....- ...(Stock) 26 
Voltaire (Arvoet De), La Pucelle: The Maid of Orleans: an Heroic- Comical 
. (Smithers) 42 u 


POO, S WEIS ADD-SVO: secscvevsccccesccce Done cvieseescieseiesen 





——y 

NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. 

yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 

third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half. 

yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Offe, at 1s. Gd. each. 





——. 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrety 
AND UPHAM’S, 282 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; Tae 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS ComMPANY. &3 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Cxion Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsyleania Ace. Washington, D.C.; Tar 
SUBSCRIPTION News Company. 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRaky, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HARoiD A. WILSON Compaxy. L1p,, 
85 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN- 
BoorseELLiIne Depot, Cairy and Port Suid; GORDON AND GotTca, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS. Christchurch ; H, 
BaILLIE AND ComMPANY, Wellingtux, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch. 
land ; W.C. Rigby. Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Zown, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGt (when available), TWELVE GUINES 





DRGs ocecuicusetbsessedeescadeeeae 0 | Narrow-Column $10 0 
Hait-Paze 5 & 0; Half-Column ..... - 208 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column 7 6 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .o...ci.ccsseeeses BIG T4 50 [TRAE BPAIS scvcccovccascens £12 12.0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width) and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticclve word 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 73. an inch. 
Broad column, hait-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two harrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 143. an inch. 
Broad cviumn following “ Publications of the Weck,” 133. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according tu space, 
Terms : net. 


SUMMER SALE 


REMNANTS, TRIAT Pre NTS AND COLOURINGS, 
VEAVERS SAMPLES, 
| SLIGHTLY SUILED AND SURPLUS STOCRS OF 


‘LIBERTY ” ART FABRICS 
ror DRESSES aND FURNITURE. 
At greatly reduced prices, 


Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 

















“LIBERTY 
SUMMER 
SALE. 
THIS DAY 
and following days. 


Greatly redu prices 
all Dep ort 7 


LIBERTY pe co, 
0 S$ L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 





ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, — 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

(104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


 COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 


THE 


“ THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 

ROYAL | to her at 7.3Ua.m.,and two hours later uses the sate beverage 
at the breakfast table.” —Society. 

THECZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately 

to office of Ma irshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 


COCOA. | twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’ 3 CocoatinamColonel Anit- 


schkotf.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


| Str ANDREW CLARK.—< Be sure to give your patients 
| SCHWEITZER’ S COCOATINA.” 





A LIGHT NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK. 
Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 
untermented, clear, and sparkling. and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar. and acts most beneficially on the 
kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 
It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 





Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 
Stores, §c. Send three penny stamps Jor 


P 2) Mi RIL sample bottle tu the Manufacturers, 
POMRIL. Lid., ico ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 
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ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 








Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD rg tise yt ot Chairman. 
a der, Esq tichard Hoare, Esq. 
: ey i Rarnctt, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq 
Hon, Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, KL.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. ; 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
ic W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Hon. Lionei Walter Rothschild 
Wrtston Bay. , C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


NLP. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
derate Rates of Premiurn. 
ys ‘Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


oral Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 






ospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to x i 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





INVESTED cuaDs Exceed £5,250,000 
PAID IN CLAIM . 10,50 10,000 
The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Lite Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
oldage. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member's 
life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sum in addition, representing a by no means insignili- 
cant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LONDON, E.C. 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The faultless reproductions of fine 
examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
fabrics and Art objects wtth which tts 
pages are enriched, render Hampton and 
| Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 

work of reference to every Collector and 
Mu 


The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L® 


Doser aiers Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mail East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


Antique 
Furniture, 
Art objects, 
Fabrics, &c. 


SCL 








D™ CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTEN HAM.—SCHOL AR- 
SHIP EX AMIN. ATION JULY i7th and Isth. One Classical and One 
Mathem tics id, each £50 per annum (covering all School Fees), for Boys 15-1 
Two ot £3u tor eg under 14. Attendance at Cheltenham excused in certuin 
cases —Apply to Rev. Dr. FLECKER. 





\OV ER COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 18th; values up to £60 (fees 
£sv).—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. Recent successes include several 
x choli irs ships a and P sini (dire ct) into Woolwich. 


“THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
HAlt OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Qwens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
S. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.8. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley #.R.S.:; Professor Hales, M.A.: H. E. Malden, 
Esq., M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.: Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; 
Monsieur Larpent, 8.-6s-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistre s. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.— Prospectus on application. 


























HFADAcTIF, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, Which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 

OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. ; 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s. ; 

or consult, free of charge, 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 


DISTRESSING 


STRAINED 


VISION. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 
TRADE-MARE. 
DENT and CO. Ltd., 


ONLY ADDRESSES= . 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


PREMIER 
ViINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 








FOR DELICATE, 





OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., res. (athe smatical 
Honourman of Clare Coll.. Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPIL yf ay 
baring tor University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other C 
petitive Examinatio ms. The teaching of French and German receives spechal 
attention, silisaunchari of successes, terms, and re sienna es on application. 


QT. MICHAEL’ S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING — FOR DAUGHTERS 
OF GENTLEME 
(In connection with the Woodard Schools ) Fees from £60. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 











—_— 


> ah hte ab . - -MANT . _ : 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 
EXHIBITIONS, Recent successes in Army and Navy Examinations. Highest 
Clusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT COLLEGE, RYDE. 


ENTRANCE sC ~ SCHOL ARSHIPS. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 25th and 26th.—Por particulars 











[UNIVER SITY OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained trom Rev. H. E LL LLE “RSH. AW, Baile -y, Durham. 


E XAMINATION will be 
whi n FIVE ENTRANCE SC "HOLA K- 
1, Modern, Science, and Engineering 
Special Army and Navy € “lass s. Su ses since May, 1898, include: i Classica 
and a Mathermatieal Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one Sandhurst Entrance 
two Preliminary Scientitie Passes (London University), and Five First 
Class STER. the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD 
M: \S LER 


ANRINDELWALD, 
VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION. 


and most airy part of the valley. Private shady grounds. 
trom 6 franes daily. 





( UNDLE SCHOOL. — — An 
HELD on JULY 11th and 12th, 
SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Cl 






sides, 








SWITZERLAND. 


beautifully situated in the widest 
Electric light. Terms, 





w= ATE-ON-SEA.—The BRIARY.—H. NAPIFR 
KINGDON, M.A., Old Martburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
“Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master “1898, 
PREPARE S BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Good cricket field, 


C L i f 


1 trom 1833 
specially designed. 


Dorchester Graminar Scho 


House s 


T ON, BR IS 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


‘© @ i. 











DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
f Ps blie Se ‘ho a E ntrance and Schol: irship Examinatior ki : 
YETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“ OVE RDALE” Sc HOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. |_Head-Mistress, Miss EP. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 
LACKBURN MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of PRINCIPAL TEACHER 


r annum and the applicant appointed 
of the School. Candidates must have 
jualified to conduct Classes in ail 


of CHEMISTRY. 
must give his whole 
had experience in teaching 


The Salary is £250 yx 
time to the wo 
and must he 











the Chemistry Subjects (Theoretical and Practical) of the Science and Art 
Department, and in Chemistry as applied to Textile and other industries. 
lhey should also possess a practical Knowledge of the Chemistry of Sizing and 
Dyeing.— Applic ations, with copies of t e recent testimonials, to be sent, not 
later than JULY 12 iddressed, SEC RETARY, Mt nicipal Technical School 
Blackburn 

JEOPLE S PABACE; LONDON. 


APPLICATIONS for the OFFICE of CLERK to the G 
gentlemen of good education and address between 3 
thoroughly competent to perform the duties of » Clerk or Secret: 
to heartily interest themselves in the recreational work of the 
£5uv per annuin. 

A statement of the duties of the office may be 

i the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, London, 
more than four copy testimonials, should be s¢ nt by 
rhe ans rsonal Canvassing of members of the verning 


JOLIDAYS- —LADY, educat oan 


Paris, DESIRES ENGAGEMEN Fluent 


rs are invited from 





and dis} Ost 
Palace. Geer, 





obtained from the TREASTRER 

to whom applications, with not 
July 18th. 

Body is strictly fc rhidd Ie 





abroad, tel ve years in 
and "thorough Freneh sand 








oa Si 


German ; usual English subje s. . history, 
€9 Arilingreor aod 1 la 


&c.—Address, by letier, 
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ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 
combined with the advantage of studying ol Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUN LADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l’Are de Triomphe and Bois de nna Very careful super- 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Profesgops arranged for. Ex- 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
application. —Miss HAY AYES, 46 Rue Hume lin, Paris. 


QKELLFIELD, RIPON. —BO: ARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large. playground. 
Principais, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 
the Clifton High School). 

For Prospectus, apply to 36 William Street, Rochdale. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal § Nan, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Uppity. 
ham, and Cheltenham. ‘All details connected with the health and personal Cate ¢ 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gray, 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application. ~Addrig, 
i}. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


~ r . ba 
YEAFIELD’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAy THay 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every - modern Comfort: an; 
appliance, Individual attention. The thorough grounding of-the Seafleld. Buy 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils reeeived ¥4 = clare 

Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SLATER, M.A » LL. D., BR S. 








s ’ yor! CY 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Church 
of England Public School on Protestant Principles of Reformation.—Sides : 
Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matric., Engineering, &¢.), Army and Navy. 
Junior School. Three Scholarships to the Universities, Five Entrance Scholarships 
(£60 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£14) yearly in July. During last 
two years Three Open Scholarships, Five Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 

Two Passes Lond. Matric., &c.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


WITZERLAND.—SCHOOL ‘for BOYS (8-15). British 
Chaplain at Sierre. Bracing, sunny, dry.—For terms, prospectus, references, 
Apply, Rev. R. D. BRUCE, MayjHill, Longhope, Gloucester. 


Lausasy E.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.) ; 


Good position ; 
~Addre ss, 4 Aver nue edu Closelet. 


Terms, 5s. per day. 

Po RQU AY, — APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF G ENTL EMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 

References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WY NDHAM ROBINSON, 


RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class.— Ade —Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8L ancaster Place, Strand. 








sanitation perfect. 











(SHRIST C HURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited to Colonials ; 
tive v acancies fi for private pupils.— Rev. J. H. SW INSTE AD, He aud- Mi aste r 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 


on JULY 11th, — and 13th. 
For partic ulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, W ORCESTER. — Endowed Public 

School. Moderate New Class-rooms, Science Laboratory, &c., to be 

= ag nel shortly. University Exhibitions. Healthy situation. Head-Master, Rev. 
HL C HAPPE I, formerly of Marlborough. 


YDE . 


fees. 





PARK NEW COLLEGE, 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 

SIORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Musie a 
Speciality. A limited number of boarders received, who enjoy the benefit ot 
family life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, «c., 
address the PRINCIPAL. 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JULY ith, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-M ASTE K, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


Sr. “MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR : GIRLS | COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
~~ Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge), NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. — Particulars from 
HEAD- MISTRESS or SECRET: ARY. 
LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors.  Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present. pupils and prospectus from the Head- Master, 
A. if. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


| ae recs E HOUSE, DORKING.—F. A. OLDAKER, 

M.A. (Oxon), PREPARES BOYS between 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholar- 
Games, swimming, and drill. Entomological 
Prospectus on application. 











sup Exams. at the Public Schools. 
una other excursions on half-holidays. 


\ ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate: beautiful situation, and Jarge grounds. English Referenees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 








YUNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIX HOT, MLE, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ff., in 8 acres of ground. 

Pri ‘ipals— Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAEWEL L. 












ANTS, near SOUTHSEA, on the Shore of Langstone 

Harbour.—TO BE LET, comfortably furnished FAMILY RESIDE NCE. Has 

Large Reception Rooms, 12 Bed and Dressing Rooms, Bath-room (hot and cold). 

‘Town water laid on; stables; tennis and croquet grounds; Hower and kitchen 

wardens; cottage for gardener and lodge at entrance; low Address, 
caP TAIN - T., “s Bryn Howell, nei ar L langollen, North Ww ales, 

\HILDREN’ S COU NTRY HOLIDAY S F UND, 

0 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

The Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON (Treasurer) DESIRES to THANK all SUP- 
PORTERS of the FUND, whose contributions are enabling the Council to send 
Ailing Children into the country. 

31,970 enjoyed a fortnight’s country holiday last year. Applications have already 
been received on behalf of a still greater number this summer, All but the poorest 
parents pay part of the cost of their children’s holiday : the balance of the expense 
(about lus. for each child) is met by subscriptions and donations. No collectors 
are cuuployed 


rent. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS a ‘and 

) EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFE RED fyy 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and Oy 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


[  igraeeny COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS. —Applicationsf, 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEY 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 


TT ONTAU BAN, ‘ST. ANNES - ON -SEA, LANCS~ 
HIGH-CLASS PRE PARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from--7_-yean, 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonie 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful’ tratning ; _ Bette 
sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 3 


————. 

oa x ? ‘ % } 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR 
SHIPS. — TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY J2th-to 144 
for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. EFourteen Open Scholarships and Exhi}; 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS tree ; sticces 
last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions, JUNIOR SCHOOL «8.13 
Excellent health record,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late Hous 
Master at Mi ur Iborough. 


Moxsoutx HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; te 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new: butldings cost oqun 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Qood- playgrounds. Stroy 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders unde 
the immediate care of the Head- Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


T. FELIX SC HOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburzi 
kK School).~-Head-Mistress. Miss M. 1. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambride: 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur eieaiiaae. Esq, te 
Bishop of Southampton. 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDE x¢ E.—Newly furnished; 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mn 
SIDNEY P. POTTER 


Sc geln ICH.—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Head-Master, BE. H. BLAKENEY, - MA 
(Trin. Coll, Camb.) ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIO\ 
JOLY 20th, 2ist, for Boys between 10 and 14. 


thee MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. ON -SEA 
Head-Master--Rey. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for ‘all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
{Tj Miveaet™ COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOI FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
163 EDGE LANE 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASR. 
Fees for Board and Residence, £40 to £55 a Session (Three Terms). Two Exhi: 
bitions of £10 a year are offered.— For full particulars apply to the WARDEN. . 


LE AMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED 



































~Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL. — COUNCIL'S BOARDING 
HOUSE, ARNOLD LODGE. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£30, £2» 
£20), tenable by Boarders only, will be COMPETED for on JULY 26th; 27th 
and 28th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESs. 


GYPT EXPLORATION -£U ND: 
EXHIBITION 
AT aia 3 COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 
y_ kind permission of Council), 
OF ANTIQUITIES — \ cele PARVA 


nd b 
Prof. W. M. ™ PEERIE, D.C.L. 





FROM SUL Gg 10TH TO- 29TH (10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 








WAN TED for Night-w ork ona London Daily Newspaper 

an experienced LEADER- WRITER possessing ample foreign aud home 
political knowledge and brilliant style. | Pull particulars required with specimels 
of work.—Auswer to Box 32, care of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 186 Strabd, 
London, W.C. 


YOUNG LADY of good family can be RECEIVED 
F into a GERMAN HOME in HANOVER.—Instruction in German, and J2 
other —— if desired.—For terms, &¢., apply to the VICE-MASTER, Trinitj 
Hi ull, Cambridge. 








XOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL fo 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducte 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schovls, Kindergarté 


and Transition Classes 1 for children under 8, Cricket, drilling. 
nYPEW RITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. — MSs. TYPEWRITTEN promptly” and accurately 1s. pél 
1.000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &¢.,.bi 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 

under taker. —Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell ‘Street, W.c, 
AREN TS, GUARDIANS, SEEKING bracing well: 
ordered HOUSE (Mendip Hills), with careful tuition and amperviten: fur 
LUYS, write * “VICAR,” Stoke St. Michi vel, Bath. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces - English and For oreigt 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEAC 

CHAPERONS, COMPANION», &c., for BRITISH ‘ISLES, Continent, Afric 

America, Asia. Australasia. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom 




















tmended.—14l REGENT STRELT, W. 
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ON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
BIRMINGHAM. 


- ESTABLISHED 1876. 
vecdnndiectesccees Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
prs Head ecamnbridge : Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos ; for 
(Girton hree ‘ears student of Languages and Continental Methods of 
+ 7% . -* Teaching in Germany and France). 


i er BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


. '* Peasant, situation ; electric light ; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.IC.E. 


pres 
















ees ae oececsceeseseces Miss WELLS. 
—......-. Miss 8. E. WELLS, B.A. 
eet House-MistresS..--eeeeeeereeceees Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 
EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D..}—A PUBLIC 


- | giv sreparation for the Universities, Army, Nav: &c., with 
HOO ee POURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
good Mods Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
W.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

I for ‘this School, electric’ light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
penny k of povs. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
anding London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


ADYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 











SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Zraduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS. sent gratis with full 
Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢c., ASSOCIATION, 
Telegraphic Address, *'l'riform, London.” 





parts 

rticulars. min 

Lid, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Yelephane No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





voce P al ’ 4" 9 ° 
ATON'S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 
Parents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 
Schools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown 8vo, red cloth, 254 pp., Illustrated. 
Through all Booksellers, 1s.; or post-free, 1s. 3d., from J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 
‘ VOI ’ Ty ct y 
ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents~The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E: H. LECKY, MP., D.C.L. 
Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture,in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past six. CATALOGUE, Firry EDITION, 
2 vols. royal &vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 
Please state wants. We will send free’on ‘application a CATALOGUE of 
some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market ; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain’ prices. We invite inquiries.--THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


TEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuitics PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835, Capital £560,000. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases.. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNIcope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Trustees—Right 














MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per. annum, 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 

UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 

thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS: LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The ‘List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S BOOKS. 


ALL INTERESTED IN THE TRANSVAAL 


SHOULD READ THE 
ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
OF 


JESS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


“The seene is laid in a locality which Mr. pegeere evidently 
knows well—the Transvaal ; and the result is a vividness of descrip- 
tion, both of men and things.” —G/obe. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 
HESTER WYNNE. 


By G. COLMORE, 
Autbor of “Concerning Oliver Knox,” “A Daughter of Music,” &c. 
Observer.—* A story marked by vividness and power, which should increase 
the reputation of the author.” 


MA MERE; or, Sons and Daughters under 


the Second Empire. By the Vicomte JEAN DE Lvz. Crown &vo, 6s. 
Journal des Débats.—* Une peinture détaillée et assez exacte de la Société 
francaise sous l'Empire, et des intrigues légitimistes qui suivirent la guerre.” 
Spectator.—* The author has evidently enjoyed exceptional advantages for 
depicting certain phases of French life. The sinister side of the late Emperor's 
character is ruthlessly exposed.” 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE & HOLIDAY READING. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and Co. will be happy to send port-free 
on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s. 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d , 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large 
number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose works are comprised in several Novel Series are the 


Sollowing 
pope oe. | W. E. Norris. 

Conan Doyle. eorge Gissing. | Hamilton Aidé. 
S. R. Crockett. ire. ‘Humphry Ward. anthony Trollope. 
Henry Seton Merri-| The Author of ‘‘ Molly | Mrs. Gaskell. 

man. | _ Bawn.” | Holme Lee. ’ . 
Stanley J. Weyman. | The Author of ‘‘John |The Bronté Sisters, 
F, Anstey. Herring.” | Cc. 








Rider Haggard. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS’ 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 
TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
THE OLD DOMINION. 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 

THE PURITANS. 

By ARLO BATES. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN. 
By M. BIDDER. 


THE FAILURE OF THE WANDERER. 
By CHARLES E. DENNY. 


6s. 


Os. 


6s. 


6s. 


6s. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., wp to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a ** SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 





The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE LE.C., 
954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER: 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L'OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 








BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD.STREET ; 
241 Brompton Bond, ow ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
a 





An Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OOKS WANTED at Prices affixed :—Badminton 
© Hunting,” Large Paper, £10; Tentyson’s * Window” and “ Victim,” pub. 
at Canford Manor, 1867, £20 each: * Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833, £20; Barratt’s 


“Battle of Marathon,” 1820, £20; “Queen Mab,” 1813, £7; Keats's * Poems,” 18]7; 
£5. Rare Books supplied. Any subject. State wuuts—BAKER’S GREAT 
ROOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, July 10th, and CLOSE on or before WEDNESDAY, July 12th, 199) 


for Town and Country. 


—— 





The Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Company, Limited, Spring Gardens, Manchester; 75 Cornpj 
London, E.C.; and their Branches, will receive applications for the undermentioned £4 per Cent. Irredeey, 
able First Mortgage Debenture Stock at the price of £102 19s. per £100 Stock. 





WILSON’S BREWERY, Limite 


NEWTON 


HEATH, MANCHESTER. 





(Lucorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890.) 
AUTHORISED SHARE CAPITAL. : 
20,000 £5 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 cach ae ae a ‘aad £200,000 
20,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each so hes as ie : 200,000 


£400,000 


Issue of £1,000,000 £4 per Cent. Irredeemable First Mortgage Debenture Stock at £102 10s, p, 
£100 Stock. 

The Stock will be issued in amounts of not less than £50, and above that amount in multiples of £10. 
The debenture stock and the interest thereon will be secured by a first mortgage to the trustees tor the debenture stockholders of t: 
freehold and leasehold properties of the Company, mentioned in the valuation appended to this Prospectus, and by a floating char: 


upon the undertaking and general assets of the Company. 
at the offices of the solicitors. 


A printed draft of the trust deed may be seen by applicants for gt 


OC 


In the event of the stock becoming payable, it will be redeemed at the average price at which it has stood on the Manchester Sto; 
Exchange during the then preceding three years, but so that such average price shall not be less than £108 per cent. i 
The stock will be registered in the books of the Company, and the interest will be payable half-yearly. on January Ist and July ls 
the first payment of interest calculated from the dates fixed for payment of the instalments beiug made on January Ist, 1900, % 


The stock will be transferable in multiples of £10. 
Payment is to be made as follows :— 


£10 0 per cent. on application. 
12 10 per cent. on allotment (including premium). 
50 O per cent. on November Ist, 1899. 





£102 10 


Payment may be made in full on allotment under discount at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. 
Failure to pay any instalment when due will render previous payments liable to forfeiture. and without prejudice to this provisin 
interest on overdue instalments will be charged at the rate of #4 per cent. per annum. 


No part of this issue has been underwritten or guaranteed. 





TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 
H. M. WILSON, J.P., The Hermitage, Holmes Chapel, Chesbire. 
HENRY CARDWELL, J-P., spring Bank, Bowdon. 
ALBERT LANGSTON, Haworth’s Buildings, Manchester. 
DIRECTORS. 
HUBERT MALCOLM WILSON, J.P., The Hermitage, Holmes Chapel, 
Cheshire, Chairman 
HUGH DOMVILLE WYNTER, Kempsey, Worcester. 
*HENRY CHAKLES BURDER, J.P., Hartford, Cheshire. 
*GEORGE E. COWELL, Howcaster Cottage, Prestwich, Lancashire. 
* Managing Directors. 





: : BANKERS. 
THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COMPayy 
Limited, Spring Gardens, Manchester ; 75 Cornhill, London, E.C. 5 ay: 


their Branches. 
: ae _AUDITORS. 
G COLLINS, TOOTELL, AND CO., 11 Queen Victoria Street, London. EC. 
: x SOLICITORS. 
FOYSTER, WADDINGTON, AND FOYSTER, 
Mauchester. 


: __... BROKERS. 
HENRY COOKE AND SON, 4 St. Aun’s Churcbyard, Manchester. 


9 Norfolk Street, Pall ¥y 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
C. M. BLUNT, Newton Heath Brewery, Mounsall Lane, Newton Heath. Manchester. 











ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company was formed in the month of September, 1894, for the purpose of 
acquiring us u ¥ oncern the business of Brewers, formerly carried on by 
Messrs. Heur} les Fenwick Wilson and Hubert Malcolm Wilson, and subse- 
queutly by the trustees of the will of the said Henry Charles Fenwick Wilson. 
The whole of the ordinary shares were then taken by the family, and the same 
are still held by them. 

The Company has recently agreed to purchase the undertaking of Cardwell and 
Co., Limited, of Manchester, and it has been decided to issue £1,000,000 of £4 per 
cent. Irredeemuble First Mortgage Debenture Stock for the purpose of providing 
the purchase money payable to Cardwell und Co., Limited, for paying off the 
above family debentures, and mortgages at present outstanding upon the 
Company's property. 

Wilson’s Breweries are situated at Newton Heath, near Manchester, and at 
Oldham. They have a capacity of 4,700 burrels per week, and are able to brew 
the whole of the malt liquors required for the houses at present owned by the 
Company, as well as those to be acquired from Cardwell and Co., Limited. 

The security for the debenture stock will comprise :— 

(a.) The freehold and long leasehold breweries, offices, land, stabling, and 
extensive premises at Newton Heath, at Oldham, aud the Naval 
Brewery, Mauchester 

(b.) 235 freehold or copyhold licensed houses. 

(¢.) 193 leasehold licensed houses, having at least 700 years to run. 

(d.) 6 leasehold licensed houses, having at least 90 years to run. 

(¢.) 79 short leasehold licensed houses. 

(f.) 22 licensed houses held on annual tenancies. 

Of the licensed houses 155 are fully-licensed. 

Messrs. William Wilson and Son, of Manchester, the well-known brewery valuers, 
have recently made a valuation of the whole of the liceused and other propertics 
ot Wilson’s Brewery, Limited, except their breweries, which have been valued by 
Messrs. Collins, Tootell, and Co., and Messrs. William Wilson and Son have also 
valued the brewery und licensed and other properties of Cardwell and Co., Limited, 
and a copy of their valuation is appended, from which it will be seen that the value 
of the said properties exclusive of the valuable goodwill of the business amounts 
£1,604,290 








lhc Mn pee ate aaa aS SieMeNA OKAhC PERE EMEA RARE ONSET RAE EREE Choe 
To which must be added the following :— 

Wilson's breweries, per Collius, Tootell, and Co.'s valuation .. 78,350 

Rolling stock, barrels, horses, aud drays, standing in the books 

OREO Le eT ee OEE CETTE ee ee ee rare 








COG BIO MAIC TONE ANC... ..0 00's 00'o08-0:ie's.0e0e ene sdenesee 
Book debts for goods sold, loans, cash in hand, investments, 
fixtures in licensed" houses ............. re 81,502 


£1,825,159 
Messrs. Collins, Tootell, and Co., and Messrs. Bridgford and Sons, of Manchester, 





Chartered Accountants, have respectively given the following certificates :— 
“11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., June 28th, 1899. 
“ To the Directors of Wilson's Brewery, Limited, 
“Gentlemen,—Having audited the accounts of the Company, since its formation 
in 1894, we beg to certify that the annual net profits for the three years endivg 
February 11th, 1899, have been as follows :— 








* For the 53 weeks ending February 13th, 1897 .... £89,111 5 
“For the 52 weeksiending Februgry 12th, 1898 2... 94,843 
“For the 52 weeks ending February 11th, 1599 . 99,021 1 
~ These profits have been arrived at after charging directors’ fees, and makin 
proper allowances for bad and doubtful debts, depreciation of leaschold propert 
and wear and tear of plant and rolling stock, and all business expenses, but befor 
charging interest on capital or Income-tax ov profits. 
“COLLINS, TOOTELL, and C0.” 
28 Cross Street, Manchester, Juue 27th, 1899. 
* To the Directors of Wilson’s Brewery, Limited. 

Gentlemen,—We have audited the accounts of Cardwell and Co., Limited, frow 
the formation of the Company in 1894, down to April 30th, 1899, and we certify 
that the net profits of the Company, after providing for renewals and repa 
without charging interest on loans, directors’ remuneration (other than mana 
directors’ salaries), or Income-tax on profits, have amounted for the last t 
years to the following sums :— 














For the year ending April 30th, 1897 ............ £15,713 2s. 4d. 
For the year ending April 30th, 1898 ............ 15,425 l4s. 2d. 
* For the year ending April 30th, 1899 ...2..... 18546 Ss. 1d 


“J. R. BRIDGFORD and SONS.” 
The profits of the two businesses for the last financial year 







SRI 10 aw w:5)w'wracsinlndin 5 aincg't-0:4's Snd:4 4 icles 6 ole op baatae en ie £117,567 9 4 
To pay interest on £1,000,000 4 per cent. debenture stock 
FOQUILES coccccccccvcccevencccevccccecccecncccevesecs . 40,000 0 0 


LGAVINGAEMERVURIGE oisc's sievs avnwsnaesocosincwcath toe £77,567 9 4 
the profits being nearly three Limes the amount required to payithe interest o 
the debenture stock. 

None of the houses of Wilson’s Brewery, Limited, are tied for wines or spirits 
and it is not proposed to tie any of the tenants for any liquors beyond dra 
and bottled ales and stout, thus ensuring an excellent class of tenants. 

It is intended to lay down a bottling plant, and to bottle the ¢ ompany’s oa 
beers, and from this a considerable additional profit is anticipated. ; 

It will be observed that the assets of the Company are very largely in exces 
not only of the debenture stock, but of the debenture stock and preference ad 
ordinary shares of the Company combined, and this without taking into accou 
the very valuable goodwill of the business. 

The net profit rentals received amount to £32,962 19s. 

Of the debenture stock now created :— 

£291,870 have been applied for, and will be allotted to the holders of th 
5 per cent. family debentures. 

£200,000 Cardwell aml Co., Limited, have the option of taking as part of th? 
purchase price of their brewery. 

£176,510 have been applied tor by mortgagees of Wilson's Brewery, Limited. 

Application for a special settlement and quotation of the debenture stock will b3 
made in due course to the Manchester Stock Exchange. ‘ 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obttined at the offices of the Cow 
pany, or from the Bankers, Brokers, or solicitors of the Company. . 

Manchester, July 8th, 1899. 
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wR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


“MASTERS OF MEDICINE.’—New Volume. 


CLAUDE BERNARD. By Sir Micaazn 


Fostek. With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Bb FASCINATING NEW NOVEL BY LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 


PERILS OF JOSEPHINE. 


Bv the Author of “The Outlaws of the Marches,” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library), 68. 
THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE *“*CENTURY DICTIONARY.” 


A CYCLOPADIA OF NAMES: a 


ng and Etymological Dictionary of Names in Geography, Biography, 
“History, Art, Ethnology, Archwology, Fiction, &c. Edited by 
f In 1 vol., half-cloth extra, £2 2s.uet. Also in 





Prenounci 
Mythology, 
BENJAMIN E. SMITH, A.M. 
balf-morocco, £2 156. net. 


A ROMANCE OF CEYLON. By 


LE. O. WALEER, C.I E. Cloth, és. [Just out. 
The author of this novel has resided in India and Ceylon for some years, and 
designs to picture rome of the phases of European and native life and the beauties 
of the scenery in that island with which he bas become familiar. The relations 
between European and Sinhalese are touc hed upon, and the difficulties attending 
the removal of the hard barrier separating tbe two classes brought iuto relief. 


AN OBSTINATE PARISH. 


By MARIA L. LORD (“Sidney Christian”), 
P Author of “Lydia,” “Sarab,” &c. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The novel is written witb great power, and though one may dissent from the 
author's ideas ov religious education, no one can deny that he presents his case 
very powerfully. The delineation of character is very well done....there is not 
ope character but what fills its niche most effectively.”"—Aberdcen Free Press. 


AN ESSAY AGAINST IBSENISM. 
REALISM A PARADOX. By Davin 
MARTINEAU HAYLINGS. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A brief inquiry into the Principles of Realism in Dramatic Art, calling atten- 


tion to the paradoxical nature of the movement, and showing that it must 
inevitably defeat its own ends. 


“A CHARMING LITTLE STORY.” 


THE ARCADIANS. By Hd. C. Mincury. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Te 
The author is witty, and writes it is about as pleasant a holiday 


book as one could find.’—scotsman. 


elegantly... 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings. E.C. 








QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE GRUISES 


by their Steaiships, 
OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 b.p., 
LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 
FROM LONDON 
ron NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July lith to August 12th; 
ron NORWAY FIOR Ds (between Odde and Trondhjem), July 29th to August Lith ; 
Fok COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM. ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, &c., 
August 18th to September 15th : 
For SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, &c., 
September 21st to October 30th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
Managers | £,@REEN and co. 2 - Head Offices, 
“aDasers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue 
Forparticulars.apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Aveuue, London, Lt 
to West-Cud Brauch Ullice, 16 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 


£6 6s. and £6 16s. 6d. SWISS TOURS. 
Fare includes Return Ticket to Geneva or Grindelwald Second- 
Class on the Continent and Seven Days’ Accommodation. 
Lectures by DEAN PIGOU, Professor SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Dr. LUNN, &c. 





For full particulars. apply— 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 
CRUISES TO TH 


£10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 


£22 1s. Northern Capitals Cruise. St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Christiania. 
Ou the S.Y. “ ARGONAUT,” 3,254 tons, 4,000 horse power. 


ORGANISED BY Dr. LUNN & Mr. PEROWNE 
Secretary, 5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS. Lonpon, N.W. 


INVESTMENTS. 
‘OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirou 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of uuquestionab! 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered trom time to 
Ume in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list tree on application 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops. 
Price 6s. each vol. 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 


I. 
2. LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of Mine Own 
People. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. (Condensed). 


BISMARCK: 
SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five 
Years’ Official and Private Intercourse with the great 
Chancellor. Extra Crown Svo, 10s. net. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 
New Book by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.— One of the most readable books of the season... .Hasg all the 
charm of novelty as well as of naturalness and simplicity. It is essentially a 
holiday book, to take away into the country and read under the trees in the 


as THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


Crown $Svo, 6s. each. 


RICHARD CARVEL. 


By 
CHURCHILL, Author of » The Celebrity.” 
Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America 
within three weeks of publication. 


ENGLISH REVIEWS. 
OBSERVER.—‘ A tine historical story of early Awericay davs ; 
aud ‘go’ and admirably written.” 
DAILY TEUEGRAPH.—*Full of good things. The narrative excels in in- 
cidents, interesting, vivid, and picturesque.” 

AMERICAN REVIEWS. 

ROOKMAN (0.8.4.)—* Mr. Churchill has cause to feel proud of his work.” 
VEW YORK TRIBUNF.—* A remarkably workmanlike production.’ 
BOSTON HERALD.— Pure romanceot the most captivating aud alluring order.” 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 

ATHEN.£UM.—* A sipgularly successful specimen of the ‘historical’ fietion of 

the day.” 

WORLD.—* The reader will rapidly fod his attention absorbed by a really 

stirring picture of stirring times.” 

OBSERVER .—* Miss McChesney bas mastered her ‘period’ thoroughly, and tells 

au attractive story in a very winning fesbion.” 

















WINSTON 


full of incident 


HUGH GWYETH: a Roundhead Cavalier. 
; By BEULAH MARIF DIX. 

TWORLD.—* An excellent story.” 

OBSERVER.—* A romance of the seventeenth centurr, full of spirit and go.” 
LOOK MA N=“ A stirring tale.... Thoroughly «ell told and interesting.’ 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLDSEEKERS: 


t Record of Travel in Prose and Verse. By HAMLIN GAKLAND. Cr. &vo, 6s 
OBSERVER. Racy, invigorating, and informing....Interspersed with some 
vimirable verses.” 


oe ROLF BOLDREWOOD s N EW NOVEL.—Cron n Rvo. 6s 
WAR TO THE KNIFE ; or, Tangata Maori. 
OUTLOOK.—* Any one who likes 4 good story, combined with any amount of 
information on strange lands, should yet this book.” 
{CADEMY.—* A stirring romance.” 

RHODA BROUGHTON’s NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8ro, 6s. 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 








MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. — The 
New and Cheaper Editions, each Story in one volume, Crown &vo, red cloth, 
2s. 6d., or in green cloth, 2s., may be obtained at all Booksellers’, where a 
__ complete List of the 37 Stories may: be seen. eS hie 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—By Mrs. PARR. 
ROBIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GRAPHIC.—* An exceedingly graceful and attractive tale.” 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 





AT ATHENS. No. IV. Session 1897-8. Tlustrated, 4to, 7s. 6d 
CONLENTs.—Excavations in Melos. 1898: The season’s Work. D. G. Hogarth. 
[he Suceessive Settlements Db. Mackenzie. The Pottery. C. C. Edgar 


Exploration in Asia Minor during 189s: 
upon late Anatolian Art. 


* No. I 


First, Report. &.G.C. Anderson.— Notes 
Ss. W. Crowfoot.~-Kos Astypalaia. Duncan Mackenzi 

* of the Annual (1894-5), price 3s. 6d. ; No. ID. (1895-6), price lls. 6d. ; 
and No. IIT. (1896-7), price 10s. 6d., may be obtained from the Publishers. Libraries 
ire advised to secure complete sets, as the edition is limited 





THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS for JULY. Price ls. 

1. Donna Teresa. By F. M. Peard.| 7. New Wines and Old Bottles. 

f Chaps. 4-6. ec 8. A Medley of Voices. 

; Fata alga wi 9. Father Murdoch's Last Mass. 

4. A Whirl through Batavia. 10. The Story of St. Helena. 

5. The Garden of Proserpine. 11. Young April. By Egerton Castie. 

Sigismondo Castromediany (Conclusion.) 











MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—On July 7 will be published GILES INGILBY, 
a new Nével by W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








A NEW VOLUME OF “THE LITTLE GUIDES.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. C. Winozz, M.A., 


F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with Mr. Wells's “OXFORD” and Mr. Thompson’s “CAMBRIDGE.” 


THE HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. Skriv and E. D. Ross. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

An account, historical, political, economical, and descriptive, of Russian Central Asia. The first part of the 
work contains a concise history of Turkestan, &c., from the earliest times. No such history has hitherto 
apreared in any European language. 

The information contained in the second part may be regarded as semi-official. 


PONS ASINORUM ; 


BRAMAN. Fcap Svo, gilt top, 2s. 
A short treatise on the new game of Bridge. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Carryy sie Author of 


“ The Yellow Aster.” Crown 8v0, 6s. 
“ A book of captivating interest.”— Literary World. “ Absorbingly interesting.’— Atheneum, 
“A delightful book... Anneisa most gracious and interesting heroine.”—Black and White. 


or, Bridge for Beginners. 


By A. H, 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street. W.C. 





A NEW BOOK BY MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 


Large crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


RAMBLES WITH 
NATURE STUDENTS. 


By Mrs. BricgHTWeN, Author of “Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” &c. With 
130 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“Anadmirable little guide for all who are weary of bricks and mortar.”— Academy. 

‘A book which may help both teacher and pupil to see, and thus open up a new 

world for observation, experiment, and research.”—Echo. ‘‘ Well written, well 

printed, and capitally illustrated.”—LZiterature. “It may happily enough be kept 

in mind when the school-prize season comes upon us. A work of this kind is worth 

many tomes of the kind which unfortunately often do duty for school rewards.” — 
Glasgow Herald. _ 

PUBLISHED AT 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
And sold by all Booksellers, and at the Ratlway Bookstal!s. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. Selected 


and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With 2 Photogravures, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Dat! Mat!.—* There is noreading in the world so good as the ‘State Trials.” We cannot all read or evengive 
house-room to Howell's twenty volumes ; and we are the more grateful to Mr. Stephen for his varied and judicious 


selection. For here we have more incident and character than a whole library of fiction can afford. There = 
not. one trial in the book that has not an interestofitsown. All the details are realised with a singular energ 
and precision. There is not a single trial that does not give a living picture of a past age, and we rowel i 
Mr. —— s selection with all possible cordiality. 

Punch A fascinating work in two handy volumes. More entrancing than the average novel. All the 
trials, w hether of high State portent or of flat burglary, are intensely interesting.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘‘ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


By ARTHUR F. LeEacu, M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. pott 4to, 6s. net. 

Morning Post.—* The work is evidently the outcome of very considerable research, care, and labour. It is 
based on the most accredited authorities. The public at large and all Wykehamists owe a debt of gratitude 
for this ac dmirable record.” 

Daily News.—“ An admirable piece of work. To antiquarians it is of value for the carefal study which an 
expert has brought to bear on original documents ; while for the general reader there is a most vivacious and 
ey mpathetic account of the humour and sentiment of public school life.” 

Tomes. —* Bears much evidence of learning and of painstaking labour. Nowhere outside this book is there 
80 complete an account of the examples which were before Wykeham’s eyes as he worked. Space will not 
permit us to direct Attention to half or a quarter of the interesting and quaint facts which Mr. Leach has dis- 
interred, or toa hundred points of curious interest. A book of genuine and substantial value.” ° 

Athenaum.-—* Most fascinating reading, thanks to the pleasing stvle and the adroitness with which a mass of 
matter is treated. Many passages are lightened by a quiet humour, and the reader is indebted to Mr. Leach’s 
his pages for more than one capital anecdote.” 


DUCKWORTH AND Co., 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A rT] Safest Aperient jor delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





a ae 
United Service Magazine, 


CONTENTS. JULY. Price Two Shillings 


Our Naval Heroes.-XIII. Admiral Mod ‘the Flest ry 
Earl of St. Vincent, G.C.B. Viscount st 
VINCENT and L.G. Carr LAUGHTON. 

Life in a Gunboat on the West Coast of Africa, 

A NAVAL OrFicyn 

Some of my Shipmates. ROBERT LENDaty, 

The Ethics ef War. 

Major-Gen. H. M. Bencovaz, CB, 

The Great Northern Power. Rev. Paiip Yours, 

Turenne.—VIT. The Last Campaign and the Death o 
Turenne. WILLIAM O'CONNOR -Mornys, 

Dost Muhammad Khan, Amir-i-Kabir. : 

Major HUGH Pearse 

Field Fortification in Tirah. Captain A. K. SLEssop, 

A Tactical Question. THE Epitor, 

The State of the Army. BEEDOs, 

An Eighteenth-Century Estimate of Cromwell, 

H. B. Goopwry: 

William Clowes and ‘iene. Ltd., 13 Charing 

Cross, SW. 


London: 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW,. 


JULY, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. CONTESTS, | 


. EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
Is THE UNIONIST PARTY COMMITTED To Op 
AGE PENSIONS? 
I. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 
II. By Sir John Dorington, Bart, M.P. 
Ill. By Edward Bond, M.P. 


. THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. By Admiral Maxse 


OF A BIOGRAPHER — SOUTHEY’s 
By Leslie Stephen. 


By Rev. H. H. Henson. 
By A. Maurice Low. 


~ 


to 


~ 


STUDIES 

LETTERS. 
BRITISH SUNDAY. 
. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
7. A STUDY IN JEW-BAITING. By F.C. Conybeare, 
THE GENESIS OF GERMANY. By Henry Cust, 
RED-NoB. By Miss Jane Barlow. 


10. THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. Bry B, 
R. Wise, Q.C., M.P. (Ons of the New South 
Wales Delegates to the Federal Convention). 


ee eS a 


11. GREATER BRITAIN. - 


EpWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, We, 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899, 
Insurances qranted on. Best Terms against ~ 
ACCIDENTS ON _. AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, . 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64 CORNHILL, LO 
A. VIAN: § Secretary. 








IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, Lontlon: 
TED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND A HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT -ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. - °° 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS: 
y Miss THACKERAY: 

‘The COUNCIL ri the ‘METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the CornAtll Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham- Street, Strand, W 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward. tlie 
Funds of the Association should be. sent.—DBanker, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mali 
East, S.W 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S . 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS,. 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
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Each in One Volume, SIX SHILLINGS. 





THAT | FORTUNE. By Cuartes DupLEy 


Warner, Author of “The Golden House,” “ A Little Journey 
in the World,” &c. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By I. G. 


Weis. Author of “The Time Machine,” “The War of the 
Worlds,” &c. With Illustrations. 
«Mr, Wells sustalts his FeP utation as the leading novelist of the unknown in 
Bie latest effort of imagination.”— World. 


CARR OF DIMSCAUR. By Taro. Dovctas, 
Author of “ Behind a Mask,” &c. 
“The book is astonishingly well done, and deserves serious reading as a literary 
performance.”"— Westminster Gazette. 


ESPIRITU SANTO. By Henrietta Dana 
SKINNER. , 
“The final scenes aré really. poetical and touching.” —Guardian. 


WILLOWWOOD. By Estuer MIuurr. 


“Well and powerfully written.” —Observer. 


STUFF 0’ THE CONSCIENCE. By Lity 
TuIcKNESsE, Author of “Two Sinners,” “ Egeria,” &c. 
“Should ‘make wider the public already acquainted with the work of the 
guthor."—Observer. 


THE ADVENTURERS. By H. B. Marruorr 
Watson. With Illustrations by A. 1. Keller. 


“Tt is a book to give a boy and then to borrow from him for one’s own reading.” 


—Pall Mal! Gazette. 
OLD CHESTER TALES. 
DELAND. Illustrated by Edward Pyle. 


Here, indeed, there is no base 


By Marcarer 


“There is a sterling ring about these tales. 
metal.”"—Pa!!, Mal! Gazette. 


‘ July 8, 1899.] THE ve 
| HARPER'S NEW NOVELS. THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
er THE MARQUES OF GRANBY 


Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME. 
WILD LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE 
HIGHLANDS. 
By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
“To look upon its illustrations is a delight to the eye; to read it 


is to enjoy a holiday in the country without going there.” 
—Glasqow Herald. 


OUR GARDENS. 
By the Very Rev. DEAN HOLE. 


“ Beyond comparison the most delightful book of any kind that 
has been written this year.’—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


FLY-FISHING. 
By Sir EDWARD GREY. 
With a General Preface by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY. 


“Incomparably superior to the ordinary literature on its sub- 
ject."—Daily Chronicle. 


MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated. 


“Tourists on the Continent will find that these volumes are 
excellent guide-books. "—Daily News. 


ROUEN. By Tseorors A. Coo. 


Copiously Illustrated, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Invaluable to all who contemplate paying a visit to the Norman capital.” 
— Daily Telegraph. 





HIS COUNTERPART. ByR. M. Garnier. 


“It isa blithe and merry story, and decidedly one to read.”"—&¢. James's Gazette, 


A WORLD BEWITCHED. By the Author 
of “ The Son of the Czar.” 


“ Brilliantly told. The reader who begins the story will be loth to lay it aside 
until he comes to the end.”—Literature. 


THE WHITE WOMAN. By W. Epwarps 
TIREBUCK, Author of “Meg of the Scarlet Foot.” 
“Quite unforgettable.”—Sketch. 


AN ANGELIN A WEB. By Juuian Rats, 
Author of “ Alone in China.” 


“One of the freshest and most entertaining novels of the season.” 
~ Publisher's Circular. 


CROMWELL’S OWN. By Arravr Paterson, 
Author of “ A Man of his Word,” “ Father and Son,” &c. 
“Of real literary merit and great interest."—Literature. 


NUREMBERG. By Ceciu Heaptam. 
With 31 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Full of dainty pictures, admirably written with restrained and scholarly 
enthusiasm.” —Speaker. 


TOLEDO. By Hanyang Lyncn. 
Illustrated by Helen James. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Keeps up the character of the series to which it belongs.” —Spectator. 


PERUGIA. By Marcarer Symonps and | 
LINA DUFF-GORDON. 
With 41 Illustrations by M. Helen James. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


“We would speak in the warmest terms of this book as supplying a want for 
intelligent sightseers.”—Guardian. 


To he followed by SIENA, MOSCOW, VERONA, 4. 


A HISTORY of THE PIANOFORTE 
AND PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 


Translated and Revised from the German of Dr. OSCAR BIE by E. 
E. KELLETT, M.A. Oxon., and Mr. E. W. NAYLOR, M.A., 
Mus.Doc. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 











“Very comprehensive in scheme and intelligent in treatment.”—Globe, 
“A distinct gain to musical literature.’"—New Age. 








THE SPAN 0’ LIFE: a Novel. By Wituiam 
McLENNAN and J. N. McILWRaitTH. Profusely Illustrated by 
F, de Myrbach. 


“‘The volume is brimful of interest from beginning to end.” 


—Publishers’ Circular. 
RAGGED LADY: a Novel. By Wituam 
Dean Howe ts, Author of “ A Story of a Play.” 


“* Ragged Lady’ 


; has in full measure the sovereign qualities of fascinatio 
and distinction.”"—s} soli . 


yectator. 


RUPERT ARMSTRONG. By O. Suaxesrear, 
Author of “Love on a Mortal Lease,” &c. 
“A sincere and felt piece of work, well realized and very well written.” 
—Literature. 


es 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A PRIMER OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
INSECTS. Their Structure and Life. By 
GEORGE H. CARPENTER, B.Sc.Lond. Crown §vo, cloth 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 





THE TEMPLE TREASURY. A Biblical 
Diary, Compiled, with References, by M. W. ARMOUR. 2 vols. 
pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; leather, 2s. net per vol. 

The “ Daily Portion” of Scripture is larger than in many such books, and the 


matter is displayed on each page in a manner which often emphasises the parallel- 
ism forming so striking a feature in the Bible. 














HARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW IMPRESSION. Crown Svo, 6s. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE. 


A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 


CHURCH TIMES.—“ Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has won for herself a place among the 
very foremost of living novelists.” 

SPECTATOR.—* We have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly interesting and 
stimulating novel, in which, though the Roman Catholic standpoint of the author 
is never concealed, anything savouring of aggressiveness or proselytism is 
scrupulously avoided.” 

DAILY NEWS.— The work now before us, so far from suffering from the 
usual disadvantages of ‘the novel with a.purpose,’ is a distinctly artistic as well 
as a finely executed piece of work....The book, which is never dull, rises at times 
to avery high level; in fine,‘One Poor Scruple’ is not only a very interesting, 
but also a remarkably powerful story.” 

GUARDIAN.—* In a day when all the serious novels are of agnostic tendency, 
it is delightful to have to speak of one in which religious faith and principle are 
made to triuaiph over the snares of the world and the flesh....The book is far 
above the average in cleverness and interest, besides being thoroughly wholesome 
and systematic.” 

*“BaRON DE BOOK-WoRMS,’ in POUNCH.—“The authoress of ‘One Poor 
Scruple’ knows net only Low to write, but what she is writing about. Any one 
who, on your Baronite’s advice, makes acquaintance with ‘One Poor Scruple, will 
at the same time make acquaintance with a singularly cultivated and winning 
writer whose first book places her in the first rank of contemporary novelists.” 








NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


8vo. 18s. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Right Hon. 
F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 


Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARIES OF MRS. 


PHILIP LYBBE POWYs, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, OXON. 1756-1808. 
Edited by EMILy J. CLIMENSON. With 2 Pedigrees (Lybbe and Powys) and 
_ Photogravure Portrait. Medium &vo, 16s. 


THE MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE LATE MR. 
JOHN BALL’S “ALPINE GUIDE.” 


HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL AND 


SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVELLERS IN THE ALPS: being a Revision of the 
General Introduction to the “Alpine Guide.” By JoHN Batt. A New 
Fdition, prepared on behalf of the Alpine Club by W. A. B. CooLipGeE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE ALPINE GUIDE, By the late Jonny Batt, 


F.R.S., &c. A New Edition, Reconstructed and Revised on behalf of the 
Alpine Club by W. A. B. COOLIDGE. Yo!. I, THE WESTERN ALPS: the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone Valley, from the Col di Tenda to the 
Simplon Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps, crown &vo, 12s. net. 





AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES 


OUTLINE OF PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY. 


With Special Reference t onditions. By CannoLu D. Wricnt, 
LL.D., United States sioner of Labour; Author of * Indu 
Evolution of the Unit cc. With 12 Mapsand Diagrams, crown svo, 


COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION. ByP. A. 


BARNETT, M.A., H.M. Assistant Inspector of Training Colleges and Examiner 
in Practical Teaching for the Cambridge Training Syndicate; formerly 
Principal of the Isleworth Training College for Schoolmasters. Crown Svo, és. 


A FIRST BOOK OF STATICS AND 


DYNAMICS. With numerous Examples. By the Rev. J. L. ROBINSON, WA. 
Chaplain and Nava! Instructor at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich 
Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. Also separately—Statics, 2s. ; Dynamics, 2s 
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POPE LEO XIII: — 


His Life and Work. 
By JULIEN DE NARFON. 

Translated from the Frduch by G. A. RAPER. With numerous Tllustrations 
Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ay 
In this volume the author deals very fully with the private and 
the Pope’s character and his life in the Vatican. Chapters are devoted to} 
school and student days; to his career as Bishop and Cardinal ; his election 3, 
coronation to the Holy See; his daily life, politics, and literary WOrk ; bese 
giving reminiscences of the many notable people he bas met, and interest 
accounts of his travels. The volume is illustrated with portraits of the Po a 


his Cardinals, photographs of the interior of the-Vatican, aud many others, 


STORIES OF THE STREETS 0) 


LONDON. By H..Barron Baker, Author’ of “Our-Old- Actogs,” «7, 
London Stage from 1578 to 188s," &c. Numerous Illustrations by Charles 
Harper and others, and Portraits. large crown vo, 7s. 6d. - ‘é 
Starting from St. Paul's, the author pursues his devions route: througt 4 
streets, lanes, nooks, aud corners of the great metropolis that lie. betye 
Smithfield and Thames Street, Holborn and Whitefriars, Soho and Westmnins: 
St. James's and Mayfair, unto Hyde Park Corner—thus embracing the en: 
London of art, literature, theatres, fashion, the Inns of Court, and politics 7, 
aspects of these thoroughfares at different periods, the people who move in ths 
in their habits as they lived are shadowed forth in a series.of dramatic tableay 


SARAH BERNHARDT. By Jm 


HURET. With an Introduction by EDMUND RosTAND, Author of “(py 

de Bergerac.” Translated from the French by G. A. RAPER. With 55 [ly 
trations, large crown 8vo, 6s. ; Ai 
The Globe says :—* The book appeal irresistibly to all admirers of the artista; 
indeed, to all who are genuinely interested in stage matters.” + 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“In Jules Huret’s volume they are dy 
with in detail, her immense voyages, stupendous triumphs, buge arnine 
violent quarrels, horsewhippings, all the COHUE-BOHUE of the -nx 
remarkable actress of her time. Tbe volume, which is extremely handsomely gr, 
up, is embellished with many interesting photographs,.and, moreover, furnish: 
with a preface from the pen of the author of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’” pelissi 


A STIRRING AND HUMOROUS STORY OF THE SEA. 


THE ‘SATELLITE’S’ STOWAWAI 


By Harry LANDER, Author of “Weighed in the Balance,” “Stages: 
the Journey,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by E. Lander.. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d... - 
The Spectator cays :—* We have no hesitation in saying: that all novel read 
who love the sea will be cultivated by Mr. Lander’s novel, *The Satellite’s stor; 
way.’ We shall not be surprised if * The Satellite’s Stowaway’ numbers readers): 
the thousand. With a most charming combination of- humour, pathes, a 
romance, he shows us how the whole ship's company turned. a girt into a.sorty 
human ship’s pet, vice the ship's cat washed overboard. We shall not tell the ger 
here, or even let our readers guess how the clement of pathos comes in, but F the 
like plenty of low comedy in the forcastle, some stirring storm descriptions, apt; 
great deal of breezy sea-lore by all means let them read ‘The Satelite’s Stowa 
A high-spirited and readable books.” : 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW Boo! 


personal side 








In crown Syvo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA; 


A STUDY. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 


Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,” * The Warriér Medici,” * Fra Angelia 
* Selections from the Sermous of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 

“The outcome of enthusiasm and scholarship....will be heartily welcomed ty 
the lovers of Dante.”—Globe. ihe: 

* All lovers of Dante will welcome this unpretending but careful and-interestix 
work, which reveals to us practically all that is known about those lean yearge 
exile when Florence had closed her gates on her wost illustrious citizen.” 

—Daily Chronic. 

“ An interesting account of Ravenna in the fourteenth century.and Dante’ lit 
there....sympatbetically written.’—Glasyow Herald. : —— 

“ Miss Phillimore writes critically and sensibly, and is a trustworthy enide” 

—Datly News, 


ELLIOT STOCK. 62 Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
HON.: ROBEN NOEL. 
os. 6d. net. 

“Noone will deny the fact that literature in our age is penetrated throu 
and through with a sympathy for nature which we do not find in the literatue 
of the last-centu and which culnin in the poctry of Wordsworth, Shelle, 
and Roden Noel."—J. A. SYMON D> > Speculative and Suggestive,” Vol. Il) 


ELKIN MATHEWS. 








London : 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAMS SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 
@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terins, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
gnd for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent 0 


application. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishin 
ct post an F> ida i 





On @ wt later tha »> the f 
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FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


NOTICE.—In future theINDEX to the“ SPECTATOR" 

( published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June,and from July to December), on th! 
“ Saturday in Januaryand July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-ycarly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Dookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 ac’ 
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‘A DICTIONARY ADDED TO 


THE LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 
ISSUED BY Che Cines. 





HALF-PRICE TO EARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 








HE annual production of books worth reading is quite as large 
in England as in any other country ; the serious reviews are 
not altogether lost to sight in the tlood of cheap magazines, and our 
newspapers devote more space to contemporary history and less space 
to tittle-tattle than do the newspapers published in some parts of the 
world. Soconstant a supply of valid mental food must inevitably 
enrich the mind of the general reader, if it is properly digested. 
And since there is a steady demand for standard works of reference, 
it is fair to assume that the British reader takes the trouble to think 
about what he reads. The unintelligent type of reader is certainly 
pot over fond of encyclopwdias and dictionaries, so that the sale of 
such works affords a very fair test of the energy or indolence of our 
assimilation. 
£350,000. 

It is known that over eighteen thousand copies of THE EnNcycLo- 
pEDIA BRITANNICA were sold in the United Kingdom during the 
vear which ended last Lady-day. a sale representing an investment. 
by the public. of considerably more than £350,000 in this one work of 
reference. Within the few weeks which have elapsed since THE 
TIMES announced its issue of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. more than 
fifteen hundred copies ot that work have been purchased. So keen 
a demand for works of reference certainly points to the existence of 
a large class of thoughtful readers. and shows, too, that a good many 
of us pursue, almost unconsciously, a continued course of secondary 
education, making headway without any sense of effort. The most 
cursory examination of such a work as THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is 
eufficient to prove that it must ex®rt a very real influence for good 
wherever it is habitually used. 

A WORD-BOOK AND FACT-BOOKE. 

At once a word-book and a fact-book. it serves the double purpose 
of guiding the reader to the accurate use of words and the swift 
apprehension of facts. Unlike THE ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA. 
it deals with isolated facts rather than with facts in groups. Of 
these two methods of presenting information, each possesses its 
characteristic advantages. When one desires to have all that there 
is to learn about any given branch of knowledge THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA is found to be the most exhaustive, the most readable, 
and the most authoritative collection of treatises which have ever 
been formed. When, on the other hand, it is expedient to find one’s 
way asquickly as possible to any single item of information, disre- 
carding the temptation to pause for the consideration of allied 
subjects. the brief and individualised expositions offered by THE 
Cextuky DicTIoNAky enable the reader to learn what he wants to 
learn without encountering extraneous facts. The two works of 
reference are admirable complements one to the other. from this 
point of view. 

Asa word-book THE Cextury DICTIONARY is incomparably the 
best in the world. Its vast vocabulary comprises the English of the 
past and of the present. the whole body of the Janguage. 
uterary, technical. and colloquial. provincial, colonial, and American, 
all possible usages. and all possible forms of spelling. Its tables of 
synonyms, its collection of quotations, and the copious illustrations. 
which add not less to the utility than to the beauty of its pages, are 
all planned and executed with surpassing ekill. Its eight volume: 

—seven thousand pages in all—contain 500.000 detinitions. 300.000 
quotations, and 7,500 Illustrations, a wealth of detail which no other 
dictionary has as yet approached. 





A BARGAIN FOR PROMPT APPLICANTS. 


The price at which this marvellous work is offered by THE TIMES 
is. to bookbuyers whose means are not unlimited. a consideration of 
no little importance. 

In pursuance of the policy adopted by THE TIMES in its issue of 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. a very great reduction in the price 
is accompanied by the further convenience of the monthly payment 
system. THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is supplied by THE TIMES at 
£13, in the Half-Morocco Binding. a reduction of 45 per cent. from 
the regular price. The work in Three-Quarter Levant Binding—re- 
commended alike by its beauty and durability—£15, and the Full 
Morocco Binding, adapted to the requirements of connoisseurs, is 
sold for £18. 


THE MONTHLY PAYMENT SYSTEM. 

Under the system of serial payments. the eight volumes. in any of 
the three styles of binding. will be promptly delivered, all at one 
time, for a preliminary payment of only one guinea, the purchase to 
be completed by further monthly payments of one guinea. The 
price. under these conditions. is. according to the binding, thirteen, 
fifteen, or eighteen guineas in all—only 5 per cent. more than the 
price for payment in cash. 

This remarkable combination of a very large reduction in price 
with the most convenient terms of payment is the result of a novel 
theory of bookselling. 

The foundation of all discount prices in the bookselling trade is 
cash payment. an inconvenience which the purchaser must suffer in 
order to get the advantage of the discount. 

THE TIMES dispenses with cash payment. and yet gives a far 
larger discount than is generally allowed for cash payment. 

That is the new theory of bookselling. Perhaps it would be more 
exact to call it a new theory of advertising. 

Every early purchaser of a new work of reference is. unconsciously, 
advertising the book. If he is pleased he expresses his pleasure. If 
he sces that he has made a good bargain he tell his friends about it. 
That is the best advertising in the world. But a sacrifice must be 
made in order to obtain it. 

A limited edition of the new work must be sold ata very low 
price in order to attract a sufficient number of early purchasers 
without losing time. 

This is the procedure which is now being followed in the case of 
THe Century Dictionary. As coon as the limited edition has been 
exhausted. the price will be increased. 

When THE TIMEz first offered THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 
it was plainly stated that the price would be increased. Yet half 
the people who bought THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA waited 
until they had lost the benefit of the minimum price. 

Belated purchasers of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY will incur a 
similar loss. 

Is it not better to buy the work now? 

Only one guinea in cazh need be paid at once. The second pay- 
ment of one guinea is not due until the volumes bave been delivered. 
If the purchaser is leaving home for the Summer, a copy of THE 
CenToRY DICTIONAKY ‘vill be reserved for him until he returns, 
and his second payment will thus be postponed. One guinea must. 
however. be paid now. in order to secure the benefit of the introduc- 
tory price. 





SPECIMEN PAGES.—.\ richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen _pages from THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may be had gratis and post 
tree, upon application to the Manager of THE TIMES. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


for the Limited Edition Offered by Aye Canress. 


EIGHT SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. 12 inches high, 9 inches wide, 23 inches deep. 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING. 


THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. 


FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 








£13 in Cash, (Which we recommend.) £15 in Cash, £18 in Cash, 
Or 13 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. | Or15 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. | Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
Note.—If the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount ar the cash price shown abor e, be will effect a saving of One Shilling in the 
(ruinea, and no Order Form need be used. The Form wuich follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make monthly pay ments 





All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E, HOOPER. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—Orper Form. 











NTH Date 129, 
THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
( Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. ? Strike out 
I enclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in - Three-Quarter Levant, price 15 Guineas. © fwo of 
a (Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas. \ these lin 
Zhe balance of which sum Tagree to pay you, or any one you appoint f One Guinea a month; my next puyment 1 delivery of the complete ss res, and w 
ieceeding payments on the corresponding day of each month following. 1 b paymeuts } ive that hall not be 









dispose d of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that if owing to unforeseen cir 
posit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement 


SP 38 Be MAIRNNE cia dca cadast sas Suu sebec esasamatauds tea evsceseHuACd dearedcke re bauicida da 
IAN OREE ccs sccucducesssan eusis 


The privilege of making monthly payments is accorded to re sidents in the Unite j Kinedom 


Please address the package to ............. 


3 are ¢ 
of which yo 


mplete, I ent the umes, pot being my property. s 
1 shall be tbe judge, the volumes cannot be deli ered, the retury of the 








If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should add here the a — 
7a of the railway campany or shipping agentin London to whom delivery is to be made. a dita Sicsnhold dnavinitetnadtedeseede 
vend the London postal district. carriace will be at purehaser's cost. § 
Deiachcd order forms may be obtained from THE Ties. Specimen Voluiues may be seen, and orders hooked, at Messre. Chappell & Co.'s, Pianoforte Manufa turers, 50, New Bond 
Street, erat Messrs. Street & Co. s, 144, Piccadilly. ; 
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The EQUITABLE a 


Life Assurance Society, 











DIRECTORS. 
President—RICHARD TWINING, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—H. ROKEBY PRICE, Esq., and WM. EDWARDS, Esq. 


MATTHEW BELL, Esq. | SAMUEL EDWAEDS, Esq. Tue Rr. Hor. WALTER HUME LONG, MP. 
EDWARD BULLOCK, Esa. Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bart.,M.P,| GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq, F.B.8. 
Tur Rr. Hon. raz EARL OF DENBIGH. | BENJAMIN G. LAKE, Esq. EVAN SPICER, Esq. 

THOMAS LANE DEVITT, Esq. PATRICK C. LECKIE, Esq. GODFREY WALTER, Esq. 





This Society, familiarly known as “THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, and is the oldest 
Life Office on the Mutual principle in existence. It was the first Society to charge rates of Premium varying with the 
age of the Life Assured. During its long career of uninterrupted prosperity it has distributed unusually large sums ip 
Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled position of having more than 


Twenty-four ae — aaa Premium Income in Hand, 


NINETY=-EIGHT YEARS’ RECORD. 


During the Ninety-eight years ended December 3ist, 1898— 
The Premiums received amounted to... .. ... £25,823,734 


And the Society paid— 
In Claims under its Policies ... 9... ase eae 20,277,349 


In Bonuses ... ve in - i - ie 22,675,303 
As Surrender Values)... ou nue wee 2,209,099 
In Annuities ee ee 169,210 


Total Payments... ..  £45,328,961 
And had Invested on December 3ist, 1898 .. ... £4,506,437 


So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the average, in 
amount assured and bonus £2,118; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, a return of £176 for 


every £100 paid in premiums. 

















Out of 100 Policies which became claims in the year 1898, the sum assured and declared 
Bonuses together 


In 1] cases Exceeded Three Times 

n 3] cases Exceeded Twice and | the Original Amount 

In 66 cases, or two-thirds of the entire claims, Exceeded Assured. 
One-and-a-Half Times | 








THE SOCIETY DEALS DIRECTLY WITH THE PUBLIC, without the intervention of the unnecessary middleman. 
It has NO AGENTS and pays NO COMMISSION, by which alone the Members have benefited to the extent of at 
Jeast £2,000,000. A person wishing to become a Member should write for a prospectus, which contains an explanation 
of, and rates for, the different classes of Assurance, and fall instructions how to make a proposal. ; 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 
Address: MANSION HOUSE STREET, “*i:"° MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E. C. 


semen 
London ; Printed by LOVE & WyMAn (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen $ Street, W.C.; and Published by JoHN BaxEr for the ‘ Randy ig Limi t 
their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street,in the Precinct of the S Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, July 8th, 1 sella 
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